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There is a tide in the affairs of mén, 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune; 

Omitted, all the voyage of tl eir life 

Js bound in shallows, and ia miseries; 

On such a full sea are we now afloat; 

And we must take the current when it serves, ty 
Or lose our ventures.—SHAKSPEARE. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR OF 
LOUIS PHILIP I. KING OF THE FRENCH. 


Louis Philip d’Orleans, Duke of Orleans, is 
a son of the well known Louis. Philip Joseph, 
uke of Orleans, by a princess of the house of 
Conde, and was born on the 6th of October, 1773. 
At his birth the title of Duke of Valois was con- 
ferred on him, but on his grandfather’s death, 
he assumed that of the Duke. of Chartres,— 
Though only the Dauphin, son of Charles X. and 
the young Duke Bordeaux, intervened between 
the Duke of Orleans and the regular succession 
to the throne, he is but distantly related to the 
Bourbon branch; the Orleans family being de- 
scended from the only brother of Louis XIV,, 
who was born 1640. The part taken by the fa- 
ther of the subject of this memoir, in the early 
revolutionary movements,—his largesses,—his 
crimes, and his unhappy fate, are fresh in the 
recollection of all who feel any interest in the 
events of those times. 

At the age of nine years, the present Duke of 
Orleans was placed for his education under the 
direction of Madame de Genlis, who by her nu- 
merous writings has acquired for herself an Eu- 
ropean reputation. The course which the dis- 
tinguished lady pursued, in relation to the Prince 
and his brothers, is detailed in her ‘* Lessons of 
a Governess to her Pupils,”’ from which work it 
will be seen that they enjoved advantages that 
rarely fall to the lot of persons in their position. 
At the commencement of the political commo- 
tions, the young Duke was made to attend the 
sitting of the legislative assemblies, and even of 
the popular societies, and was thus placed in a 
situation which the views of his father also fa- 
Vored, of appreciating the great events that were 
then occurring. He admired the eloquence for 
which the national assembly was conspicuous, 
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and of which France had till then been ignorant. 
It is well known with what noble simplicity he 
welcomed the decree of that assembly, which 
abolished the right of primogeniture, which con- 
ferred on the Prince prerogatives to which his 
noble mind was a stranger. ‘“ I am delighted 
with it,” said he, ** but it in no respect changes 
our position, as my brother well knows: every 
thing has long since been equal between 
us,’” |) gee 

The Prince had been named, in 1785, Colonel 
of the 14th regiment of Dragoons. A decree of 
the constituent assembly having enjoined on all 
the titular Colonels to abandon the service, or 
take the command of their troops in person, the 
Duke of Chartres repaired to Vandome, where 
his regiment was in garrison. War had been 
just declared against Austria. Named Major 


‘General in 1762, he was, towards the end of the 


year, promoted to the rank of Lieutenant Gene- 
ral, and received the command of Strasbourg, 
which he declined. ‘I am too young,’’ said he, 
‘to be shut up in a fortified town, and I beg to 
remain actively employed in the army.’’ He 
consequently participated in the brilliant success 
of a Valmy, which was the dawn of twenty years 
of triumph, and in the victory of Genappe, 
which covered with glory General Dumourier and 
the French army. 

Soon after, when the ingratitude of the go- 
vernment wished to extend the circle of its vic- 
tims, and to reach all the members of an unfor- 
tunate family, the Duke had the good fortune 
to escape from the unjust persecution, Having 
withdrawn into Switzerland, the Prince was un- 
willing to be dependent on the support of others. 
Concealed under an obscure name, he gave les- 
sons in geography, and made the instructions 





which he had acquired under happier auspices 
contribute to his subsistenee. A few years the 
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government made the voluntary exile of the 
Duke of Orleans beyond the European Conti- 
nent, a condition of the liberty of his august 
brothers. The Prince did not hesitate to com- 
ply with the requisition, and retired to the United 
States of America, where he soon had the hap- 
piness of pressing to his bosom the Duke of 
Montpensier and the Couat of Beaujolois, to 
whose liberty he had the good fortune to contri- 
bute. After having spentsome time in the Ame- 
rican States, and studied the character and in- 
stitutions of the people, relying frequently on the 
same resources that he had availed himself of 
in Switzerland, the Duke of Orleans went to 
Great Britain, where he had an interview with 
Monsieur, now Charles X. The Duke and his 
brothers were subsequently established in a 
country house a few miles from London, which 
had formerly belonged to the celebrated Pope. 
It was here that the Duke of Montpensier died 
of consumption, and the Count of Beaujolois, 
who visited Malta for the benefit of his health, 
did not long survive him. The Duke of Orleans, 
who had accompanied his youngest brother, af- 
terwards repaired to Palermo, then the residence 
of the Neapolitan Court, where, onthe 15th 
November, 1809, he married the sister of the 
King of the two Sicilies.* 

At the first restoration, and after twenty-two 
years of exile and suffering, the Duke of Orleans 
returned to France, and recovered those por- 
tions of the immense property of his family, 
which had been alienated during the above re- 
volution. Louis XVIII. gave him, in common 
with the other Princes of his family, admission 
into the Chamber of Peers, and named him Co- 
lonel General of the Hussars. All the steps 
taken by the Prince, proved to France that the 
school of misfortune had only developed those 
virtues and qualities for which his earliest years 
hac been conspicuous, 

In March, 1815, when the landing of Bona- 
parte was known at Paris, His Royal Highness 
was sent with Monsieur (Charles X.) to oppose 
the march of the army from the Isle of Elba.— 
The efforts of these two Princes having been 
without success, they returned to Paris. The 
Duke of Orleans accompanied Louis XVIII. to 
Lisle, and fulfilled the duties imposed on him 
by his birth, by following his august family into 
exile. 

The Duke of Orleans entered France again 
immediately after the second restoration, and 
has ever since resided there, a model of the pri- 
vate virtues, of the most noble patriotism.—An 
enlightened protector of literature and the arts, 
he has chosen Casimir Delavigna for his libra- 
rian, and Horace Vernet for his favourite painter; 
this is sufficient to shew the recollections of our 
national glory touch him as much asthe chef 
d’euvre of the arts. Noble dispenser ef an im- 
mense fortune, His Royal Highness has made 
the most glorious use of it. Never has misfor- 





* The Duchess of Orleans ie aunt of the Duchess of 
Berri, the mother of the young Duke of Bordeaux. 
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tune made a vain appeal to his generosity. 
The great works which he has caused to be un- 
dertaken, and which have been pursued without 
interruption since 1815, give an honourable ex- 
istence to a large number of families, who find 
them their only resource. His fine gallery eve- 
ry year receives those pictures of our artists, 
which cannot be embraced in the acts of royal 
munificence, 

There is one proceeding of the Duke of Or- 
leans which has especially attracted the atten- 
tion of France as being altogether worthy of his 
noble character, and of the enlightened love of 
rectitude which he has always manifested. His 
Royal Highness has wished that his sons should 
be educated in our colleges, in the midst of the 
rising generation at the head of which they are 
to be placed. The good sense of the French 
people has appreciated the magnanimity and ge- 
nerosity of this determination. They are con- 
vinced that Princes thus brought up cannot fail 
to be good citizens, and they have blessed His 
Royal Highness for the care that he has taken 
to secure himself worthy successers, and to our 
children illustrious models. 

This sketch would be incomplete, if we did 
not offer our homage to the august Princess 
whose virtues constitute at the same time his 
most just pride, and his dearest recompense. 
These mild and unostentatious virtues, seem, by 
the modesty that encircles them, to fear to be- 
tray themselves by any public act. But, the 
crowds of unfortunate beings, who her Royal 
Highness seeks out and restores to happiness, 
bless them and reveal them to France. 

We will terminate this article by an extract 
rabing ,the ** New Biography of Living Charac- 
ers,’ 

_*The Duke of Orleans has, in person, the 
simplest taste, but in his household magnificence 
reigns by the side of order. A protector of the 
fine arts and of French industry, he delights in 
decorating with their productions the superb 
apartments of the Palais Royal, and his deli- 
cious residence at Neuilly, the gardens of which 
he himself laid out. A friend of letters, he calls 
around him, and loves to attach to him those 
who cultivate elegant literature. 

** Finally, this Prince, who, during thirty 
years, fertile in changes of every kind, has 
known how to maintain himself in the same line 
of conduct and principles, now finds in the ¢s- 
teem of his former brothers in arms who have 
forgotten neither Genappe nor Vaimy, in the 
sufirage of the virtuous, and of the friends of 
well regulated liberty, in the affections of all 
who approach him, the oblivion of his misfor- 
tunes, and the sweetest reward of his virtues.” 

—g———— 

Women should not confine their attention to 
dress to their public appearance. They shou!d 
accustom themselves to an habitual neatness, In 
their most unguarded hours, that they may have 
no reason to be ashamed of their appearance. 
An elegant simplicity is an equal proof of taste 
and delicacy. 
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The Revolution in Franco, 

The French Revolution of 1830 stands alone in 
the history of the world;its singularity consists not 
in its causes, nor in any individual feature by 
which it is characterized, but in the union of 
qualities apparently the most incongruous—en- 
thusiasm and moderation, disorganization and or- 
der, hatred and clemency all appear conspicu- 
ous in the eventful week which terminated tie 
month of July. To present any thing like a de- 
tailed account of all the occurrences of those 
memorable days, would not only far exceed the 
bounds which could in a periodical work be al- 
lotted to the subject, but would also be in itself a 
task for which, at this moment, it would be al- 
most impossible to collect sufficiently authentic 
materials. All that 1 propose in the present pa- 
per isto lay before my readers a very slight 
sketch of the state of the country at the time of 
the Revolution, and then narrate with fidelity 
those scenes of which I was myself an eye-wit- 
ness, preserving the connection of the facts by 
details furnished to me by those on whose accu- 
racy 1 canimplicitly rely. In order to havea 
right understanding of the causes of the late 
events, it is necessary to recall to our recollec- 
tion, that after the abdication of Napoleon in 
1814, it was considered indispensable that some 
security should be given to the nation against 
the recurrence of such an assumption of arbitra- 
ry power on the part of the sovereign, as had 
been the immediate cause of the Revolution of 
1789: in compliance with this feeling, Louis 
XVIII. agreed with the nation on the terms of a 
Charter, the principal articles of which guaran- 
teed individual liberty and equality under the 
laws, the liberty of the press, the free elections of 
the deputies, and other essential ingredients to the 
formation of a constitutional monarchy. These 
restrictions on arbitrary power were in no slight 
degree galling to the partisans of the ancien re- 
gime, and various attempts were made from time 
to time by different ministers to elude the provi- 
sions of the charter; in some instances they were 
successful, particularly in carrying into effect an 
alteration in the law of elections, which tended 
greatly to incréase the influence of the ministry 
in the formation of the chamber of Deputies. 
Still every thing was done with a show of atten- 
tion to the forms prescribed by the Charter, and 
no open attempt was made to violate the Consti- 
tution during the reign of Louis XVIII. His 
successor, Charles X., a haughty, weak, and bi- 
goted prince, filled with extravagant notions of 
the “right divine,’ and entirely governed by 
the priests, could ill brook the thoughts of being 
compelled to govern with moderation; and ac- 
cordingly the Court Journals took every oppor- 
tunity of insinuating that the Charter, far from 
being a compact between the prince and the peo- 

le, was a mere voluntary grant on the part of 

ouis, and therefore not legally binding on his 
successors. Affairs continued in this situation 
until the 8th of August, 1829, when the King, find- 
ing that the administration of M. Martignac, 
though warmly attached to the interests of the 
Crown, was not prepared entirely to annihilate 
the liberties of the people, suddenly dismissed 
them and appointed in their stead an administra- 
tion headed by Prince Polignac, and composed 
entirely of men of ultra-Royalist principles, most 
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of whom were also personally obnoxious to the 
Nation. This occurred during the recess of the 
Chambers; and from August until March the 
contest was carried on between the Liberal Press 
and the Government; the latter supplying by 
Maem cag their deficiency in argument. In 
arch the Chambers assembled, and the House 
of Deputies immediately voted an address en- 
treating the King to dismiss his ministers; the 
King returned an angry reply,and dissolved the 
Chambers. New elections were ordered, and 
the Chambers summoned for the 3d of August. 
In the mean time the expedition against Algiers 
was undertaken, in the hope of Sieuptiags the 
minds of the people from their causes of com- 
plaint at home; but the manceuvre was too evi- 
dent to escape the observation of the Liberal 
press, and accordingly produced no effect. On 
the 9th of May the finishing stroke to the form- 
ation of the ministry was given by the retirement 
of Messrs. Chabrol and Courvoisier, the only 
moderate members of it, and the appointment 
of M. de Peyronnet, the most unpopular member 
of the most unpopular administration which had 
been in office since the Restoration. Up to this 
time no serious apprehensions of open attack 
upon the Charter had been apprehended; the ti- 
mid and vacillating character of Prince Polignac 
rendered it tolerably certain that he would take 
no step which would place him in too great dan- 
ger: but the case was now widely different; Pey- 
ronnet was known to be a man totally destitute of 
principle, but possessing both talent and intrepi- 
dity, and his accession to power gave the coun- 
try every thing to fear for the welfare of the - 
ple. Contrary, however,to expectation, he affect - 
ed a tone of moderation, and spoke of warm at 
tachment to the Charter, and enmity only to its 
abuses. In the mean time the elections proceed- 
ed, anlit soon became evident, that notwitk- 
standing allthe arts resorted to by ministers, in 
the destitution of Liberal pretexts, and other simi- 
lar measures, the majority against them would be 
greater in the new Chamber than in the old. Still 
nothing indicated the approach of a political con- 
vulsion; the contest appeared to be a constitu- 
tional one between the Ministry and the Oppo- 
sition; and every one was waiting in perfeet 
tranquillity the meeting of the Chambers, when 
the fatal blow was struck. On the 22d and 23d 
of July, the usual letters summoning the mem- 
bers to meet on the 3d of August were circulated 
in the ordinary manner; on Sunday the 25th were 
signed at St. Cloud by the King and his seven Mi- 
nisters, three Ordonnances, which while they 
pretended to adhere to the forms of the Charter, 
which gave the King power to direct by ordon- 
nance the mode in which the laws should be 
executed, virtually abrogated all its most impor- 
tant provisions. The first of these Ordonnances 
abolished the liberty of the press; the second 
dissolved the Chamber, which had not yet assem- 
bled; and the third altered the law of election in 
such a manner as almost to throw the nomina- 
tion of the members into the hands of the Minis- 
try. These Ordonnances appeared in the ““Mo 
niteur” of Monday morning, and some time ne- 
cessarily elapsed before they were | generally 
known. As the fatal intelligence gradually 
spread, anxious groups were seen assembled in 
the Palais Royal discussing the probable results 
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of the measures; gloom and despondency ap- 
peared the most prevalent features in their as- 
pect, and it was not until late in the evening, 
when the mechanics had left work, and learnt 
what had been done, that any thing like a tu- 
multuous assembly took place. [am informed 
that about ten o’clock in the evening the gardens 
of the Palais Royal were filled with citizens 
murmuring imprecations on the Ministry, but 
wholly unarmed; and that in an attempt made by 
ihe gens d’armerie to compel them to diapoves. the 
people had the advantage, and remained in the 
gardens until the usual hour of retiring, when 
they proceeded in groups through the Rue de 
Rivoli and the Rue Neuve des Capusines, hoot- 
ing as they passed the residences of the various 
Ministers, but not attempting violence. This 
commotion was, however, quite local; 1 was at 
one of the theatres in the evening,and on my re- 
turn home had to traverse the greater part of the 
Northern Boulevards, where I found every thing 
as tranquil as usual. During the day a meeting 
of the- principal Journalists had taken place, in 
which a spirited remonstrance was agreed to, 
and it was resolved to publish the papers as usual 
the next morning notwithstanding the pro- 
hibitions—a resolution which received the judi- 
cial sanction of M. de Belleyme, President of one 
of the Tribunals. In the morning of the 27th, 
however, the presses were forcibly seized by the 
police, as well as all the copies printed which 
could be found, and all public reading rooms 
and coffee-houses were threatened with the se- 
verest penalties if they retained a copy of the ob- 
noxious publications. I was fortunate enough 
to obtain a copy of the Figaro,” a paper emi- 
nently distinguished for the force and brilliancy 
of its sarcasms—as a specimen of its style 1 
quote one passage from the suppressed number: 
— ‘The government of Algiers promised, on pay- 
ment of a certain subsidy, to allow our ships the 
free navigation of the seas. The Ministers of 
the King of France agreed, on sufficient securi- 
ty being given, to allow the Press the privilege 
of thinking and publishing with freedom. In con- 
tempt of the treaty, the Pirates of Algiers seized 
vessels which had submitted to pay the subsidy; 
in contempt of the laws, the ministers of the King 
destroy the presses of journals which have given 
the required security. 20 days were sufficient 
to overthrow the government of Algiers.” ‘The 
effect of writing of this description on the minds 
of the French people is incredible. ‘The morn- 
ing of the27th, however, passed quietly; the pub- 
lic buildings were open as usual; great agitation 
prevailed on the Exchange, but nothing gave 
signs of more than a momentary ebullition of 
popular discontent. I heard several orators de- 
claiming, in the course of the morning, in the 
gardens of the Palais Royal, and many revolu- 
tionary placards were distributed, but there ap- 
peared nothing like an organized system of re- 
sistance. About four in the afternoon I had been 
to the Museum of the Louvre, and returning to 
ih Rue St. Honore by the Rue de Coq, I found 
all the shops shut and the streets occupied by 
troops of the line. Forcing my way to the 
Place du Palais Royal, a large open space in 
front of the principal entrance, I found a strong 
body of mounted gens d’armesdrawn up in order 
of battle, and was informed that the people had 





assailed the military with stones and bricks, and 
had, consequently, been driven out of the Palais 
Royal at the point of the bayonet, and were at- 
tempting to make head against the soldiers in the 
Rue St. Honore and adjoining streets. Still the 
people appeared entirely unarmed, except with 
stones and bricks, which they obtained from a 
heap lyng at the corner of the Palais Royal for re- 
building the wing which was burnt down sometime 
since. From time to time the mounted gens- 
d’armerie charged the people, who retreated in 
confusion,but returned to their old posts as soon as 
the military resumed their position. A few rounds 
were fired but did not appear to do much execu- 
tion; indeed, I have some reason to believe that 
on this day many of the pieces were only charged 
with blank cartridges. It was not till after eight 
o’clock, when daylight had ceased to betray their 
operations, that any thing like regular prepara- 
tions for resistance were made. By this time 
every quarter of Paris was in commotion, and it 
soon became evident that civil war was inevita- 
ble. The popular party, which had hitherto 
been composed wholly of the lowest orders, was 
now reinforced by numerous auxiliaries from 
among the young students in law and medicine, 
and also by the several members of the old Na- 
tional Guard, some of whom appeared in their 
ancient uniform. Under their direction, all the 
lamps were simultaneously destroyed, and the 
favorite Parisian system of barricading was com- 
menced. All the armourers’ shops were broken 
into, but not the slightest injury or depredation 
was committed on any species of property, the 
weapons only were taken. Bevetal volleys were 
fired by the soldiers in the Rue St. Honore, and 
many individuals killed. At 10 o’clock I per- 
ceived the horizon brilliantly illuminated imme- 
diately over the Palais Royal; and in making my 
way across the Rue St. Honore, and by acircuit- 
ous course to the Place de 1a Bourse, | perceiy- 
ed that the light proceeded from the conflagration 
of the Guard House, near the Exchange, of which 
the people had gained possession, after disarming 
the whole Corps de Garde. and appropriating 
their arms totheir own use. This was the first 
decided advantage gained by the people, and 
tended greatly to raise and confirm their cour- 
age. Oncrossing the Boulevard des Italiens, 
i perceived that considerable skirmishing had 
taken place; some of the trees had been pulled 
down, and a bonfire was blazing in the road, sur- 
rounded by a numerous group of the people. 
Lower down the Boulevards, in the direction of 
Prince Polignac’s house, and just visible by the 
light reflected on their arms, appeared a strong 
body of troops, guarding the approaches to that 
quarter. I havesince learned, that at the very 
time of which I am speaking, all the ministers 
were assembled at dinner at Prince Polignac’s 
Hotel, the entrance to which was strongly forti- 
fied by artillery inside the gates; fortunately for 
them, this fact was not publicly known, or there 
is little doubt that an attack, too strong to be re- 
sisted, would have been instantly made, and the 
whole party would inevitable have been sacrific- 
ed. Every carriage which passed in the direction 
occupied by the people was stopped, and search 
made for the obnoxious Ministers, but no vio- 
lence was offered to any one. In the course of 
this day, the Liberal Deputies who happened to 
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bein Paris assembled at the house of M. Lafitte, 
and agreed on a declaration, protesting against 
the Ordonnances, and announcing their deter- 
mination to exercise the functions with which 
they had been legally invested, unless prevented 
by force. During the night, both parties were 
actively employed in reinforcing their strength; 
additional troops marched into Pos, consisting 
of Lancers, Chasseurs, and troops of the line, oc- 
cupying the strongest positions in the neighbor- 
hood of the Tuileries and the Louvre; while, on 
the other hand, the people busied themselves in 
procuring arms from all quarters. Having ob- 
tained possession of the Museum of Artillery, 
they armed themselves with every thing it con- 
tained—not even the sword of Charlemagne was 
left behind. On Wednesday, the 28th, the bat- 
tle may be said to have commenced in earnest. 
Early in the morning [ traversed the Faubourgs 
of St. Denis and St. Martin, and found the people 
every where prepared to resist to the last; the in- 
habitants had armed themselves with paving 
stones and missiles of every description,with which 
they seriously annoyed the troops as they enter- 
ed, particularly from the Port St. Denis, which 
was the scene of the most obstinate conflicts 
throughout the day. On approaching the place 
du Palais Royal, I found every thing nearly in 
the same situation as on the preceding night; the 
troops were more numerous, but their position 
was the same; one piece of ordnance commanded 
the Rue Richelieu, and others were stationed in 
the neighborhood so as to be brought into activi- 
ty ata moment’s notice. The lower part of the 
Rue St. Honore was entirely occupied by the 
people, and occasional shots only were inter- 
changed. Finding every thing comparatively 
quiet in that quarter,I proceeded through the Rue 
Richelieu,and the Rue Neuve des Petits Champs, 
towards the Place des Victoires, in which I 
found a numerous body of the people, headed by 
several ofthe National Guard in their full uniform 
—they formed on one side of the square, and ina 
few minutes I perceived a body of the mounted 
Gens-d’armerie advancing down the Rue Neuve 
des Petits Champs, supported by part of the 5th 
and 53d regiments of the line, and a small party 
of Chasseurs. The people waved their hands to 
them as they advanced, a salutation which the 
soldiers appeared to return, and on their arrival 
at the Place des Victoires, the Chasseurs took up 
a position as if to defend the bank, and the troops 
of the line fellin with the National Guard and the 
people. Supposing that the whole body had 
joined the popular cause, I was proceeding in 
another direction, when, after the lapse of some 
minutes, I heard a rapid. firing in the quarter I 
had left. I returned towards the Place des Vic- 
toires, and found that the people were entirely 
dispersed, and the troops formed in line were 
firing down the Rue Neuve des Petits Champs 
upon every one that came in sight. This piece 
of treachery cost the people a number of lives, 
and was worthy of the General (Marmont) by 
whom it was directed. It appears that the royal 
troops then proceeded down the Rue Montmar- 
tre firing in the same manner, but much embar- 
rassed by the missiles which were showered upon 
them from the houses, until they were stopped by 
the barricade opposite the Passage du Saumon, 
which was the first constructed in Paris. Inthe 
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mean time I proceeded towards the other quar- 
ter of the town, and advancing along the Quay of 
the Louvre, which was oecupied by the reyal 
troops, arrived at the Pont Neuf. [n this neigh- 
borhood I perceived that the contest was raging 
with the greatest violence. [ found that ata very 
early hour the people had gained possession of 
nearly all the detached Corps de Garde, b 

which means they were partially supplied wi 

arms, and had hoisted the tri-color on the towers 
of Notre Dame; they had then marched upon the 
Hotel de Ville, which was garrisoned by a large 
body of Gens-d’armerie, horse and foot: here the 
insurgents attempted a parley, but those who ad- 
vanced for that purpose were fired on by the 
Gens-d’armerie; goaded to fury by this wanton 
cruelty, the people, though more than half un- 
armed, rushed on the bayonets, and succeeded 
in putting the enemy to flight and_ hoisting the 
national colors on the Hotel de Ville. This tri- 
umph, however, was but of short continuance; 
in about half an hour, a detachment of the Garde 
Royal was seen marching towards the Place de 
Greve, and formed in front of the Hotel de Ville; 
a sharp fire was kept up on both sides, and ano- 
ther body of the people having advanced by the 
Pont Notre Dame and attacked the royal troops 
in flank, they were obliged to take flight after 
considerable loss; and the victory appeared se- 
cure, when nearly two thousand men, composed 
of the Gens-d’armerie, the Garde Royal, the 
Swiss troops, and the troops of the line, support- 
ed bya squadron of Cuirassiers and four pieces 
of cannon, advanced to the attack, and after a 
murderous fusilade, succeeded in regaining pos- 
session of the Hotel de Ville; the people, however, 
were not discouraged, numerous bodies poured 
in from every quarter, and in the course of the 
day the contested post was thrice taken and re- 
taken. At the time I passed the bridge, the roy- 
al troops were in possession of the Place de Greve, 
and of all the avenues leading to it in the direction 
of the river; the firing was incessant, and the 
carnage immense, the troops of the line however 
appeared to abstain as much as possible from 
taking any part in it, contenting themselves with 
forming a line across#he bridge, so as to prevent 
access from that quarter, and leaving to the 
Garde Royal the office of butchering their fellow 
citizens, which they did without remorse.— 
Leaving the scene of this conflict, 1 proceeded 
along the quay until I reached the Morgue, 
which I entered, and beheld a spectacle of hor- 
ror which I never shall forget. In the midst of 
battle men fall unregarded; amidst the univer- 
sal excitement of conflict, hundreds may fall 
without exciting even a passing sigh from those 
by their side; but here it was widely different— 
all was tranquil and still; eleven bodies stripped, 
and laid out on boards, remained to await the re- 
cognition of their friends; they were citizens, they 
hel perished in the conflict which I still heard 
roaring around me; their wounds were various ; 
one was a woman, apparently in the seventh or 
eighth month of her pregnancy ; a ball had en- 
tered her left eye and penetrated to the brain j 


-another was a child, about ten years old, that ha 


been transfixed with a lance. Among those 
whom curiosity had assembled around the ghast- 
ly group, 1 observed a young man about seven- 
teen or eighteen, whom Salyator would haye 
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chosen as a model for a young bandit. Never 
did | see a countenance in which beauty and fe- 
rocity were so singularly blendid: he had round 
him a girdle, in which were two pistols anda 
large semicircular hanger; in his hand he had a 
broad two-edged knife, the blade of which glit- 
tered in the sunbeams: he entered hastily, cast 
one look of unutterable expression on the corpses, 
as if to whet his fury, and rushed out with a yell 
of defiance in the direction of the Greve, where 
the fight was then raging the fiercest. Shortly 
after quitting the Morgue, I found my arm seiz- 
ed by a man in what appeared at first a hostile 
manner, but in looking at his face I perceived it 
was only the excitement of strong agitation; he 
asked me whether there was much fighting in 
the direction whence I was coming? I told him 
that all was quiet there, and he proceeded to- 
wards the Morgue. After advancing afew paces, 
curiosity induced me to retrace my steps and 
follow him; I had scarcely reached the door of 
the Morgue, when I saw him stagger out and 
fall senseless on the stone before the decor ; among 
the victims he had recognized his only brother ! 
Crossing the river in the direction of the Rues 
St. Ja€ques and La Harpe,I found the people 
engaged in preparing barricades, &c. but per- 
fectly tranquil. I then returned along the quays, 
and crossing the Point Neuf, arrived at the Place 
du Palais Royal about five o’clock. Here the 
face of affairs were materially altered: all the 
troops who in the morning occupied the square, 
had retired into the adjoining houses on the left 
side, while the people were still masters of those 
on the right, the centre of the square presented 
a scene of the most perfect tranquillity, while 
from the upper windows of the houses a constant 
fire was kept up between the two parties; every 
shot was fired with a deliberate aim at some ex- 
posed object, and the effect of this desultory, but 
murderous fire contrasted strangely with the un- 
remitting volleys which I had just witnessed in 
the Place de Greve—the one had all the excite- 
ment and heart stirring effect of a struggle for 
life and liberty, the other appeared a mere spe- 
cies of human fowling, all the horrors of butche- 
ry, without a redeeming spark of enthusiasm to 
throw a lustre over the scene. This continued 
until dark. During the day contests had also 
heen going ‘on in various parts of Paris, in all of 
them the people had been victorious ; the pupils 
of the Ecole Polytechnique distinguished them- 
selyes in every quarter by their cool and deter- 
mined bravery. The warmest engagements, in 
addition to those which I have mentioned, were 
ist. In the Rue St. Antoine, where 1000 of the 
tarde Royale kept up a murderous fire on the 
inhabitants, which was answered by missiles of 
every description, until the troops were called 
off to assist in the attack of the Place de Greve. 
2d. On and near the Perte St. Denis, where the 
sombat continued until eight o’clock at night. 
3d. Inthe Rue St. Denis, where the officer com- 
manding the Garde Royal was killed; and 4th, 
on the quays opposite the Louvre, whence the 
citizens, protected by the portico of the Institute, 
were sailed to gall the Swiss guards occupying 
the Louvre with a constant and harrassing fire, 
notwithstanding the strong position of the royal 
troops, supported by a piece of artillery com- 
snanding the Pont des Arts and playing directly 








on the people. The columns and walls of the 
Institute are completely pierced with balls. Dur- 
ing Wednesday night the troops in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Hotel de Ville were called in, 
and the whole royal force was concentrated in 
the Louvre, the Place du Carousel, and the Tuil- 
eries, with the exception of a small body of 
Swiss which occupied a house at the corner of 
the Rue Rohan in the Rue St. Honore, another 
party in the hotel, near the corner of the Place 
du Palais Royal, and those who were in the Swiss 
barracks in the Rue de Babylone. In the course 
of the night the people had so completely barri- 
caded every street in Paris as to render them 
quite impassable, and able to sustain a siege if 
requisite: the fifth and fifty-third regiments of 
the line, that had from the first been unwilling 
to fight against their fellow-citizens, had openly 
joined the people; and on the morning of Thurs- 
day the 29th, the national colours floated upon 
every public edifice in Paris, except those which 
I have just mentioned; the word “ royale” was 
effaced from the theatres, and every shop bear- 
ing the royal arms had carefully effaced the ob- 
noxious emblem. Yet so blind were the Minis- 
ters to their real situation, that even on Wednes- 
day afternoon, when Monsieurs Lafitte, Gerard, 
and Casimir Perier, ventured through the fire to 
the Tuileries, in order to have an interview with 
the Duke of Ragusa, the commander-in-chief, 
and proposed to him to guarantee the imme- 
diate cessation of all tumult if the Ordonnances 
were revoked and the Chambers assembled as 
usual, Prince Polignac refused even to enter 
into negociation with the Deputics on any terms 
but those of unconditional submission on the part 
of the rebels, as he was pleased to term the peo- 
ple. Up to this time there appears to have been 
no idea of achange of dynasty, a return to the 
charter was all that was asked; but on Thurs- 
day morning, when it was become evident that 
the King would continue blind to his own inte- 
rests, it became necéssary to take some decided 
step: the reorganization of the National Guard 
was the first object, and the venerable General 
Lafayette, ever foremost in the cause of rational 
liberty, immediately accepted the command, and 
establishing his head quarters .at the Hotel de 
Ville, issued his first proclamation, while both 
the Louvre and the Tuileries were still in pos- 
session of the royal troops. On Thursday morn- 
ing about thirty soldiers, who I have mentioned 
as being stationed in a hotel near the corner of 
the Place du Palais Royal, were besieged by a 
numerous body of the people; my window over- 
looked the baicony, or rather open platform, on 
which they were defending themselves, and their 
resistance was indeed a gallant one, and worthy 
of a better cause. For two hours they continued 
to keep up a cool and deliberate fire on their as- 
sailants, who were from their inferiority of situa- 
tion, not able to return it with any. thing like 
equal effect; butit seemed that every man among 
the people who fell was replaced by three, until, 
by dint of superior numbers, they succeeded in 
forcing the doors, and the soldiers were forced 
tosurrender. I was delighted to hear that they 
were only disarmed and retained as prisoners. 
During thie attack, one of the national party was 
brought into the house in which I was, with his 
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peared wholly to disregard the wound, and 
though unable to stand, could hardly be prevail- 
ed on to desist from making the attempt to rejoin 
his comrades ; his only anxiety seemed to be the 
fear that his mother should hear of his danger.— 
W hile we were attempting to bandage the wound 
until a surgeon could be found, another of the 
citizens came in also seeking a surgeon for some 
one else; he no sooner cast his eyes on the 
wounded man than exclaiming, “ mon frére,’’ he 
seized his hand and burst into tears; the other 
instantly snatched away his hand replying, “ les 
larmes sont indignes de notre cause, tu n’es pas 
blessé, retourne au combat et reviens me voir 
aprés la victoire.” This true hero is, 1 am hap- 
py to say, doing well, and will not even lose his 
leg. About the sametime the Duke of Ragusa 
had issued a manuscript proclamation offering a 
suspension of arms; a common mechanic, who 
had it in his hand, spat on the name of Marmont; 
an English gentleman by my side, wishing to pos- 
sess the paper as a relic of the day, and seeing 


. the man in the lowest state of poverty, offered to 


huy it of him; the man instantly gave it him, 
but refused the smallest compensation, saying, 
‘C’est & vous, Monsieur, mais nous ne combat- 
tons pas pour l’argent.”’ . Did my space permit, 
{ could multiply instances of noble heroism, and 
almost romantic disinterestedness, which fell un- 
der my own observation, to an incredible extent. 
While these events were going on, the Louvre 
was invested by the people. Although not pre- 
sent at this assault, 1 am able to give a correct 
account of it from the relation of a gentleman 
whose window faced the principal point of attache: 
‘The Swiss guards were stationed on the upper 
story of the building, occupying the whole of its 
immense leneth and protected by the columns 
which are between the windows; there were 
about three soldiers at each window; fromm five 
in the morning they kept up a constant fire of 
musketry upon such of the people as came with- 
in reach, particularly those employed in con- 
structing the barricades of the Rue des Poulets; 
on the other hand, the people returned the fire 
from the windows of the surrounding houses and 
from the portico of the church of St. Germain 
l'Auxerois, but without much effect; not many 
of the Swiss fell. One little fellow, apparently 
ahout fifteen, had ensconced himself behind a 
projecting angle of the church, where his com- 
rades supplied him with guns ready loaded as 
fastas he discharged his piece, which he did as 
rapidly as possible, but taking a deliberate aim 
each time; whenever he saw that his shot had 
taken effect, he put down his gun and clapped 
lis hands in exultation, then resumed his occu- 
nation. One of the National Guard who was 
near him, assured me that this boy had, in a very 
few hours, discharged upwards of three hundred 
cartridges. This species of firing continued until 
« quarter before eleven, when two men from the 
Rue des Poulets rushed through the fire and suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the shelter of the dwarf wall 
which surrounds the enclosed court of the Lou- 
vre, without sustaining any injury except one 
sli¢ght wound in the thigh; four others rapidly 
followed, and one of them succeeded in planting 
a tri-coloured flag on the exterior railings. This 
was received with a shout of exultation from 





the people and a general volley of musketry from 
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the Swiss. In a few minutes some hundred peo- 
ple had made their way to the gate of the Lou- 
vre, where they stood the fire of the garrison un- 
til a quarter before twelve, when they forced an 
entrance, and after a short but decisive strug- 
gle, succeeded in 1epulsing the Swiss, the majo- 
rity of whom escaped by the northern and west- 
ern gates, to take refuge in the Tuileries. The 
boy, whom I have before mentioned, was the first 
who entered the gate, but was completely pierc- 
ed through with balls; he was carried to the 
chureh of St. Germain, and thence tothe Hotel 
Dieu, where | believe he still survives. On tak- 
ing possession of the Museum, the greatest care 
was taken to preserve every thing from injury ; 
the picture of the coronation of Charles X. was 
torn in fragments, but no other was touched.— 
From the Louvre the national army proceeded 
at once to the Tuileries, which being invested on 
every side made but a feeble resistance: a short 
but murderous conflict took place on the Pont 
Royale, in which the people completely routed 
the guards, and immediately forced the gates of 
the palace. A young pupil of the Ecole Poly- 
technique, aged sixteen, who had distinguished 
himself at the attack of the Louvre, rushed into 
the Tuileries and ascended to the dome with a 
flag in his hand; he had hardly strength to plant 
the national colours in their proper position when, 
overcome with the loss of blood from his nume- 
rous wounds, he fell dead on the platform. His 
body was immediately placed on the royal couch, 
where it remained covered with crape until 
claimed by his family. Every picture and bust 
of Charles X. was instantly destroyed, but those 
of Louis XVIII. the author of the Charter, were 
respected; the people only covered his largest 
bust with a veil of black crape. Every one had 
unrestrained access to the Palace, and not a sin- 
gle article of value was purloined, the clothes 
and ornaments of the Duchess d’Angouleme 
were thrown contemptuously out of the window, 
and one of her white satin petticoats soon figured 
as a part of a tri-coloured flag on the garden 
gate. Every thing in the apartments of the 
Duchess de Berri was scrupulously respected ; 
so minute were the Shades of discretion which 
appeared to regulate the movements of this self- 
cuided populace at the moment of their wildest 
cnthusiasm!—The occupation of the Tuileries 
by the people was facilitated by a circumstance 
which does not appear to have been generally 
known. During the early part of the morning, 
the ‘Tuileries gardens, the Rue de Rivoh, and 
the Place Vendome were occupied by a very 
strong body of the Royal troops, supported 
by several pieces of ordnance. Between ten 
and eleven, the cannon were brought into the 
Rue de Rivoli in such a manner as to command 
all the approaches in the direction of the Place 
du Carousal, and the soldiers were drawn up in 
the gardens and across the Rue de Rivoli in 
fighting order. A little after eleven, two Com- 
missioners, in court dresses, arrived at the Place 
Vendome, and informed the troops that a sus- 
pension of arms had been agreed to by the Duke 
of Ragusa; the intelligence was received with a 
universal shout of joy; all the knapsacks were 
instantly taken off, the arms piled in the garden, 
and preparations made for relieving themselves 
from the state of almost starvation in which they 
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had been for many hours. Numbers of the peo- 
ple approached the gardens, and shook hands 
with the soldiers through the railings; the latter 
seated themselves round huge cauldrons con- 
taining joints of meat and other provisions, and 
were thinking of nothing less than hostilities, 
when a terrific shout, or rather yell, was heard in 
the direction of the palace, and inspired a univer- 
sal panic. The soldiers precipitately rose, left 
their scarcely-tasted victuals, and retreated, in 
many instances, without even stopping to take 
their arms and knapsacks. The noise which had 
thus alarmed them was the cry of the people, 
who, having gained the Louvre, were rushing on 
to the attack of the Tuileries by the Place du 
Carousel. Had these troops not been thus thrown 
off their guard by the absurd conduct of the 
Duke of Ragusa in proclaiming a suspension cf 
hostilities before he was aware whether it would 
be acceded to by the other party, a dreadful car- 
nage must have taken place frem the number of 

ieces of ordnance which were ready to be 
brovight to bear on the advancing people. In- 
deed the Duke of Ragusa appears to have acted 
throughout in a manner displaying either the 
Serpe want of generalship, or a most culpably 

lind security in the magic effects which the very 
sight of a royal army was to produce on an un- 
disciplined mob; for he constantly marched his 
troops into the narrowest streets, where neither 
cavalry, artillery, or discipline, could be of any 
use to him, and where the people entrenched 
behind the impassable barricades, and on the 
tops of houses, could annihilate his men almost 
at pleasure. As soon as the Tuileries were taken, 
the Gardes-du-Corps, who were quartered at 
their hotel on the Quai d’Orsay, surrendered 
their arms, and, with the remains of the Garde- 
Royale, and the Lancers, retreated through the 
Champs Elysees, taking the road to St. Cloud, 
where the royal family still remained. In the 
mean time, the Swiss barracks in the Rue de 
Babylone were invested by a numerous body of 
the people, commanded by one of the Ecole Po- 
lytechnique. The National troops being well 
provided with arms fromthe various Corps-de- 
Garde, which they had takén, and with ammuni- 
tion from the powder manufactory called Les 
Deux Moulins, were enabled to sustain an equal 
part in the tremendous fusilade which ensued : 
the number of people that fell was immense.— 
The Swiss, protected by large matresses, suf- 
fered much en and the success of the attack 
appeared for a moment doubtful, when it was 
proposed to fire the gate: this was instantly ac- 
complished, and the garrison precipitately fled, 
pursued by the balls of the people. ‘There was 
not a single enemy remaining within the bar- 
riers of Paris, except the handful of Swiss in- 
trenched in the house at the corner of the Rue 
Rohan. These men continued to fire on the 
people, defending themselves with the united en- 
ergy of hate and despair. About six o’clock, the 
people forced their entrance through the fire, 
and all who remained alive of the Swiss were 
sacrificed to a just revenge. Throughout the 
contest, the Swiss and Gens-d’armerie, together 
with the third Regiment of the Garde-Royale, 
appear to have been alone willing to fire on the 
people; the troops of the line gladly seized the 
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| may mention, that in passing a few days afte.- 
wards round the city, 1 observed that most of the 
stations of Gens-d’armerie, at the external bar- 
riers, had been completely gutted with fire, par- 
ticularly at the barriers of 5 Villette and Des 
Martyrs; but as I do not hear of any affairs of 
great importance having taken place there, I 
apprehend that the destruction of the stations 
was adopted merely as a matter of precaution to 
prevent their being re-occupied. The victory 
was now complete: three days had sufficed to 
render Paris free, and in the evening of the third 
day every thing was as tranquil as before the 
commencement of disturbances. The barricades 
were carefully guarded, and every facility afford- 
ed to passengers; lights were placed along the 
front of every house to supply the place of lamps; 
70,000 men of the lowest class were in arms about 
the city: not a single outrage to person or pro- 
perty of any description has been heard of, ex- 
cept in the instance of one man, who being de- 
tected in secreting some valuable property, was 
instantly shot by his comrades in the Place de la 
Bourse; and the most timid female might have 
traversed Paris from one end to the other in the 
most perfect security. A young pupil of the 
Ecole Polytechnique was slecon in the apart- 
ments of the Tuileries to guard the property 
during the night; his guard consisted of twelve 
men, all mechanics, who appeared in the greatest 
state of pecuniary distress; the articles of value, 
which lay scattered around them, were far more 
than sufficient to have made them rich for life ; 
there was nothing to prevent their taking them, 
‘and detection was impossible. The young chief 
“admitted to me, that he felt for a moment a little 
uneasy at his situation, but an idea of personal 
interest never seems to have crossed the minds 
of the brave fellows: they passed the night in 
talking of what had been done, and in the morn- 
ing returned tranquilly each to his usual em- 
ployment, as if nothing had happened. Here is 
the marked feature of the Revolution,—a popu- 
lace, unaided, unguided, unofficered, by the 
mere force of moral and physical courage, in 
three days achieve for themselves the possession 
of absolute power; the first and only use they 
make of that power is to divest themselves of it, 
and place it in the hands most qualified to wield 
it for the true interests of their country. This 
circumstance it is which, as I have before ob- 
served, makes this Revolution stand alone in the 
annals of the world, and afford a lesson both to 
Kings and People which never can be mistaken 
or forgotten. On Friday the 30th of July, the 
Deputies having again assembled at the house of 
M. Lafitte, resolved to offer to the Duke of Or- 
leans the title of Lieutenant-General of the 
Kingdom, a title which (as Francis II. told the 
Duke of Guise, when he pressed him to bestow 
it on him at Amboise,) conveys the real monar- 
chy of France: a deputation was accordingly 
sent to the Duke at Neuilly, and in the evening 
he arrived in Paris, and accepted the office, on 
which Generals Lafayette and Gerard, the mem- 
bers of the Provisional Government, resigned 
the reigns of authority into his hands, the former 
only retaining the command of the National 
Guard. During the day, the King sent to Ge- 
neral Lafayette, stating that he had revoked the 





first opportunity of joining the national cause. I 


Ordonnances, and discharged his Ministry ; but 
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it was too late, and no notice was taken of the } 
communication. On the same night, after an 
ineffectual attempt to induce his troops to march 
against Paris, the King retreated from St. Cloud 
to Trianon, and. thence to Rambouillet. . On Sa- 
turday, the 3lst,a small body of Parisians, head- 
ed by some of the Ecole Polytechnique, defeated 
the Lancers who were left at St. Cloud, and took 
possession of the Chateau. On Sunday 1 was 
there and found every thing quiet. In the mean 
time, all the neighbouring towns and villages 
hoisted the tm-coloured flag, and sent in their 
submission to the Lieutenant-General. On Mon- 
day, Paris exhibited no signs of what had pass- 
ed; the shops were open, as usual; the barri- 
cades .were destroyed, and the streets repair- 
ed; the carpenter had betaken himself to his 
chisel, the mason to his mallet, and the black- 
smith to his forge; and but for the flags which 
waved around us, and. the graves of the noble 
victims who had fallen for their country’s liber- 
ty, the events of the preceding week might have 
passed fora dream. On Tuesday the 3d of Au- 
gust, the day originally appointed for thé pur- 
pose, the Chambers met, and the Lieutenant- 
General communicated to them a letter from 
Charles X. in which both himself and the Dau- 
phin renounced all claims to the throne in favor 
of the little Duke de Bordeaux; this letter was 
deposited in the archieves of the House, and the 
Chambers proceeded to the deliberative business 
ofthe session. By another letter, the King nomi- 
nated the Duke of Orleans Lieutenant-General, 
and demanded to be safely conducted to some 
port whence he might leave France, and applied 
for money for the purpose. Thus did this un- 
happy monarch, by the futile weakness of his 
concessions in adversity, forfeit even the slight 
tribute of respect which firmness and dignity 
might have extorted from those whom his former 
conduct had forbidden to esteem him. On the 
evening of the 3d, finding that a large body of 
Parisians were preparing to march upon Ram- 
bouillet, in consequence of the haughty, yet va- 
cillating manner in which he had received the 
Commissioners appointed to attend him to the 
coast, the ex-King hastily surrendered the crown 
Jewels, which he had endeavoured to retain 
in his possession, and started with a guard of 
1200 men, for Cherbourg, where he embarked. 
On Wednesday night the Opera re-opened, and 
a scene of more brilliant enthusiasm it never 
was my lot to witness; the opera performed was, 
“La Muetto di Portici,’ a piece abounding in 
allusions applicable to the recent events; each 
of these was eagerly seized; and in the scene in 
which the rebellion breaks out, the Marseilloise 
liymn was loudly called for, and performed by 
the whole strength of the company. Many years 
liad elapsed since those sounds had been heard in 
4a French theatre, and no description can con- 
vey an idea of the enthusiasm with which they 
were received. At the conclusion of the piece 
which very prudently was made to terminate 
at the end of the 4th act,) Nourrit, in the full 
uniform of the National Guard, sang Cassimir 
Delavigne’s new song, called “* La Marchie Pa- 
risienne.” The effect of the admirable manner 
in which it was sung, was increased by the re- 
collection that the singer had been foremost in 
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the ranks of the patriots who had achieved the 
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victory he was celebrating, while the gracefully 
modest manner in which he refused a crown of 
laurel presented to him, placing it instead on the 
tri-coloured standard which he held in his hand, 
raised the enthusiasm of the audience to a height 
of which we phlegmatic English have no idea.— 
The remainder of the week was occupied by the 
Chambers in making some alterations and modi- 
fications of the Charter, which being completed, 
it was offered to the Duke of Orleans, with the 
title of “ King of the French.” On Monday 
the 10th of August, the new King swore to the 
re-modelled Charter, and ascended the throne 
amid the acclamations of the people, under the 
title of Louis Philip I. A ministry composed of 
the most talented among the Liberals was im- 
mediately appointed, and every post bringing the 
adhesion of the different towns of France to the 
new Sovereign, nothing but the acknowledg- 
ment of the Foreign powers (which will, of 
course, immediately take place) seems wanting 
to the firmness and integrity of the new dynasty. 
Amid all the results of the Revolution, there is 
but one on which I look with sorrow: it is the 
manner in which the legitimacy of the Duke of 
Bordeaux has becn attacked in several of the pa- 
pers ;—thus to wound the feelings of a woman 
who, like the Duchess de Berri, possessed in pros- 
perity the love of every one who knew her, and 
carries with her into adversity the sympathy and 
esteem of all classes, is as unmanly as it is use- 
less: the story is not true, and if it were, it is of 
no consequence ; the Duke of Orleans holds the 
throne with a better title’than the illegitimacy 
of the Duke of Bordeaux. The late King staked 
his crown against the liberties of the people; 


he lost it fairly, and the nation having won it, not 


usurped it, have exercised their paramount right 
of bestowing it on whom they pleased. This the 
resent King knows, and is proud to acknow- 
fedne that the “ choice of the people,” not “ di- 
vine right,” is the motto of his diadem. 


——— 
Written for the Saturday Evening Post. 
THE BEAU’S STRATAGEM,. 
What is beauty? what an eye 
Of azure or of ebon dye; 
W hat is a bosem, wild and warm, 
A rosy lip, an angel form. 
What is a soft and snowy skin 
Without a generous soul withi n; 
A disposition sweet—a mind 
With soft humanity combined? 

‘* By the ancient custom of the Muscovites,’* 
says Dr. Johnson, ** the men and women never 
saw each other till they were joined beyond the, 
power of parting. It may be suspected that by 
this custom many unsuitable matches were pro- 
duced, and many tempers associated that were 
not qualified to give pleasure to each other.’’— 
The observation of this celebrated writer is just, 
but it may be questioned whether there are not 
evils as great, and consequences as lasting, re- 
sulting from the manner of marriage in our coun- 
try. Perhaps those evils are more poignant in 
proportion to the refinement and delicacy of the 
mind in our own country, for the Muscovites 
were a rude and hardy race, whose fancy rang- 
ed but in one direct line, and whose laborious 
uniform life gave little stimulus to taste further 
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than the animal nature excitedit. I have often 
thought that as marriage is the grand climacte- 
ric of man’s existence, that he should pause be- 
fore he rushes into the vortex, and weigh every 
circumstance with deliberate circumspection.— 
As these remarks may meet the eye of some one 
who stands thoughtlessly on the brink of matri- 
mony, I shall be a little more minute. There 
are a thousand evils to be avoided, among which, 
perhaps, the worst is the union of tempers and 
dispositions which are discordant in their nature. 
Marriage is sought for a variety of reasons, and 
is more or less happy in proportion to the purity 
of the motive; for it is evident to all that there 
is but one thing which can make it completely 
happy, and that is the grand sweetener of life 
called Jove. 

Of all who fly to matrimony there are none, 
perhaps, doomed to be so superlatively wretch- 
ed as two classes of men which I shall men- 
tion. The first class includes the avaricious, 
who change matrimony into a matter of money, 
and, calculating only on lands and tenements, 
take their poor deluded wives to their bed and 
board, whe dream of raptures they are never to 
know, and of happiness which can never be con- 
summated. They who were little below angels 
before, and expected to be such after marriage, 
soon sink below wives, and life is spent in quar- 
rels, complaints, and repining. The second 
class includes those who, having been disap- 
pointed in the one beloved, have married another 
through spite and vexation. Many have spent 
their lives in wretchedness from this cause, and 
are more to be pitied than those of the former 
class. Some marry for heirs to disappoint their 
relations; some marry to get rid of company; 
some marry to be like others; and some only 
because they are tired of life. All this is done 
without due deliberation, and without one thought 
of future happiness. Hence we hear the world 
filled with so many complaints of misery that we 
are ready to believe the Greek epigrammatist, 
when he declared that the married life had but 
two happy days, which were the first and the 
last. Marriage, however, like many other bless- 
ings,is susceptible of being the greatest happiness 
or the most enduring and acute agony. Speak- 
ing comparatively, it is either a heaven or hell, 
altogether owing to its constituent principles. 

I have often thought it would be better if 
every man would study the taste, disposition, 
habits, inclinations, and, indeed, every thing 
pertaining to the female whom he has singled 
out to be the partner of his life. Norshould he 
be hasty in doing this, for 1 am aware that it is 
a very difficult matter to discover the disposition 
of the woman who loves and is studious to please 
the scrutinizer. She who frowns the whole day 
and frets the whole night, at home with her fa- 
mily, will look as smiling as sunny seas, and be 
as playful as the lamb in the presence of her 
lover. She who, in solitude, could squeeze the 
dog to death in shutting the door, merely for 
amusement, will melt into tears at the sight of 
a dying fly when the adored one is present.— 
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Such is the nature of woman when she is sclici 
tous to please. Not more diversified is the cut 
and texture of her garments, and not more vari- 
able the colours of the same than the shades in 
her disposition and character. But there are 
many stratagems which, if ingeniously managed, 
(and they must be so or she will discover them) 
will expose her real character, or at least lay 
open her motives of action. 

In looking over my note book, the other day, 
which I kept in Philadelphia, I noticed a little 
circumstance, which will illustrate what I have 
said, and which I put down at the time it was 
related to me by the hero of the action. I shall 
enlarge upon the few particulars noted down in 
my book, and give it to the reader as it was 
given to me. If there should be found any thing 
improbable in the story, he need not impute to 
me the sin of Hannibal, the Carthagenian gene- 
ral, as I give the story only to illustrate and cor- 
roborate the above, and as an example for others 
to wark upon. 

Ditk Fothergill was a native of Philadelphia, 
and was, by the bye, a very clever fellow; but 
that is no compliment to Philadelphia, for she 
had many of the same kidney, and many pretty 
girls in the bargain. I knew Dick well, and 
therefore I am qualified to give his character to 
the life. He was a wild and reckless fellow, 
that acted on the impulse of the moment, but his 
errors were almost always those of love. A 
pretty woman could not look him in the face 
without melting his heart to tenderness. With 
all his faults, Dick never stooped to a base ac 
tion; and hence, though wild and reckless, he 
was universally admired. Moreover, Dick was 
what might be called an universal genius, and 
genius always has been, and always will be 
admired and courted. He had received a 
liberal education, and was not only a scholar, 
but a poet, a painter, anda musician. He could 
turn his hand to the arts, and, in short, was 
not only calculated to shine in both science and 
art, but inany thing. Generous toa fault, he 
seldom lost a friend but made many. The pret- 
ty, affable, and polite girls of Philadelphia were 
absolutely enraptured with him; and indeed it is 
not strange, for be a lady ever so illiterate her- 
self, she will always choose a man of talents in 
preference to one who has no other recommen- 
dation than a baby face. Dick used to say that 
women love talent in men and men love beauty 
in women; and, that to reach a man’s vani- 
ty, you must flatter his talents; and, to touch 
the same in woman, flatter her beauty. Dick 
was half right, according to my own observa- 
tion of human nature. 

After a variety of interesting amours, among 
which was one in which Dick made love to 4 
married lady in the theatre, went home with her, 
was introduced to her husband, and kicked out 
of the house; he began to think seriously of mar- 
riage, and settling himself for life. Dick al- 
ways believed in the old adage, that a reformed 
rake made the best husband. Consequently, to 
make a doggrel rhyme, he saw Miss Louisa Lit- 
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tleton at a ball, at the Washington Hall, and 
loved her at the first sight. They both seemed 
by nature formed to attract each other. Both 
were tall, elegant figures, and she was superla- 
tively beautiful in the face, having that Grecian 
cast of features which is so universally admired, 
and having also those other admired requisites 
of an azure eye, a rosy cheek, anda delicious 
red lip. Dick loved her to distraction, and with- 
out stopping to think of consequences, or en- 
quire who she wag, intended to solicit her hand 
and plunge into matrimony the next week, head 
and heels, until a friend pulled him by the sleeve, 
and gave the word ‘‘ halt.’? Dick had no no- 
tion of this; but did, however, halt for a season. 
He discovered that his fair dulcinea had a sister, 
and that they lived in or near the town of Read- 
ing. This was enough for Dick; it was so apro- 
pos for a gig.and sleigh ride. Away he went, 
once or twice a week, to see her, and every time 
he loved her the more. She was so amiable, he 
said, so kind and conciliating, and withall,so ac- 
complished. She loved to talk of Alexander’s 
conquests and Cesar’s victories; of Anacreon’s 
poetry, and Newton’s philosophy of the hea- 
vens. In short, Dick was up to his neck in love, 
and nothing prevented him from popping the 
question but some unaccountable stories, which 
were afloat, concerning the charming Louisa. 

It was whispered into Dick’s ear that Miss 
Louisa possessed a most ungovernable temper, 
and that she had been known to throw a knife 
across the table at her sister’s head. Another 
said she was a very Nero or Caligula in woman’s 
clothes; that she was cruel and oppressive to the 
poor, that she was ever angry with her friends 
and domestics; and, finally, that she was scorn- 
ful and proud. To all this Dick deliberately gave 
the lie, as he said he had seen her in every situ- 
ation, and she was alike amiable and always 
smiling. Shakspeare says a man may smilé, and 
smile, and be a villain, and I say a woman may 
do the same. Dick said he had never seen the 
fair Louisa angry but once, and then because her 
sister would not pick up her fan and bring it to 
her as she bade her. And, said Dick, I do not 
blame her; for the ugly sister is none toe good 
to wait upon the pretty one. Her sister’s name 
was Clara, who was considered amiable by ali, 
though nature had not lavished so much beauty 
upon her as upon Louise. She would have been 
considered handsome, though not a perfect 
beauty, had she not been continually contrasted 
with the all-charming and beautiful Louisa.— 
Louisa was a coquette, and a complete Proteus: 
she could change and be any thing for a time.— 
Clara, on the contrary, was always the same 
amiable and affectionate creature. Louisa had 
had many good offers and rejected them as be- 
neath her. Clara had never had but one, which 
was broken off by the interference of her sister, 
because he was a tradesman. Louisa, how- 
ever, loved Dick, (how could she do otherwise? ) 
and wished tosecure him, Clara was generous, 
and wished her to have him. Thereis but one 
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sisters. Louisa was lazy; Ciara was industrious. 
Beauty is a dangerous possession, especially 
when the possessor knows she possesses it. It 
has made many a fool before Louisa. Yet, 
in other respects, it is the most to be desired, 
and is more charming than any thing in nature. 

Well, to proceed. Dick heard so many cor- 
roborations of the above charges against the fair 
Louisa that he determined to postpone matri- 
mony, and fall upon some stratagem by which 
he might discover if all those tales were true.— 
Being naturally of a good disposition, he desired, 
above all other considerations, to meet witha 
lady possessing the same good quality. The 
plan which he concerted was this: Having a par- 
cel of old trinkets, which he bought at auction, 
and having it in his power to procure more, he 
determined to set out from Philadelphia, as a 
pedlar, with his pack on his back. But to dis- 
guise himself was the next question. He went 
into a cellar and bought some old clothes, which 
were a world too wide for him, but well adapt- 
ed to the case. His hair, which was of a dark 
brown colour, was covered by a wig of the black- 
est dye, his eyebrows colored black, his face 
painted of a sallow hue, added to which, a huge 
pair of whiskers, completed the pedlar, and com- 
pletely disguised the lover. 

Thus accoutred he moved off, ona cold day 
in December, with the view of reaching his mis- 
tress, either on that day or the next, just at 
nightfall, that the deception might be the more 
favoured, and that he might find her in her real 
character. Withina mile of Reading a snow 
storm overtook him; and, putting up his horse 
and adjusting his pack to his back, he walked to 
the residence of his mistress. As he approached 
the mansion, in trembling expectation, the fran- 
tic tones of a female voice struck his ear, who 
was raving at a servant for not having brought 
home the dress which the mantua maker had 
promised should be finished the next day.— 
Through the window he beheld the once charm- 
ing Louisa thrown into an attitude of rage, who 
at length seized a chair, threw it at the servant, 
and bade him never to come in her presence 
again. This was a severe damper, but Dick, 
nevertheless, determined to proceed. 

Approaching the door, with a fluttering heart, 
he gave three loud knocker, 2rd in a moment all 
was still. At length Clara, o)~ning the door, 
asked, with a smile, his business, and invited him 
in. No sooner had the mock pedlar appeared 
in the sight of the fair Louisa than she scream- 
ed with pretended affright, and lavished the vilest 
invectives on her sister for letting in every vaga- 
bond that came by, declaring she wanted none 
of his baubles, and that he might decap as soon 
as he pleased. The remonstrances of the gen- 
tle Clara only raised the storm stili higher, while 
Dick sat watching that once lovely face deform- 
ed with anger. It was snowing very fast, and 
Dick made a move to stay all night, which Clara 
readily assented to, but which Louisa opposed 





with violence, and declared he should not eat, 


more distinction I shall draw between the two | drink, or sleep in that house; she would have 
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ne vagabonds about her. The wretchedness of 
Dick’s appearance, and the cruelty of her sister, 
brought tears into the eyes of the tender hearted 
Clara. He gazed upon her in tears, and cast 
his eyes upon the once loved Louisa. He won- 
dered what charm had wrought thej change.-- 
Clara now appeared the more beautiful girl: such 
is the winning influence of a kind and gentle dis- 
position. Dick sat in his chair, silently observ- 
ing, while Louisa fretted and railed, and Clara 
pitied the condition of the poor pedlar. 

‘* You know, sister,’’ said Clara, ‘* that you, 
like many others, will melt into tears over a no- 
vel or at the theatre, and yet you will not pity 
and relieve the really distressed (for Dick had 
told a piteous tale) when you have it in your 
jower,”’ 

This wa enough for the peevish Louisa. She 
raised a tempest that threatened destruction to 
Dick’s head; and in the midst he moved off, mut- 
tering as he went—‘‘ I have tried her and found 
report true; how different since I saw her at the 
Washington Hall.”’ 

These words went to the soul of Louisa. The 
conviction of the truth flashed upon her mind at 
once, and she fell silently in the arn.s of her sis- 
ter. 

Dick retired to muse and meditate on the 
amiable Clara, who appeared more beautiful 
than he had ever seen her. Though his affec- 
tion fer Louisa could not at once be obliterated, 
it gradually expired, and he married the gentle 
Clara, confident that if she would be kind to 
him as a poor pedlar, she would be more so as 
an affectionate husband. And the result proved 
true: for the last time I saw, and the last time I 
heard from Dick, he was still happy and pros- 
perous. 

The story of the proud, peevish, and cruel 
Louisa, may be soon told as well as anticipated. 
Though not naturally of a bad disposition, she 
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of years with calm felicity, and cast a sunshine 
over the declining evening of existence. I am 
perfectly convinced from nice observation, (for, 
gentle reader, [ am a young bachelor,) that 
there is no quality in woman so necessary to a 
happy marriage and contiaued affection, as a 
good and sweet disposition. Therefore, gentle- 
men, remember to have in view the Beau’s Stra- 
tagem. MILFORD BARD. 


_—>—— 
FEMALE COURAGE AND FORTITUDE. 


Ar the time of the first emigration to this coun- 
try, the females of England were well educated, 
and had a higher rank in the scale of mind, than 
at any previous age in British history. This had 
been effected, in no small degree, by the long 
and prosperous reign of Queen Elizabeth, and 
her high reputation for talents and learning.— 
Fashion has often the same control over the mind, 
as over the dress and equipage of a people. It 
was fashionable during the reign of this extraor- 
dinary Queen, to think women as capable of rea- 
soning upon public affairsas men. Our mothers 
brought something of the spirit with them. They 
kknew from history how much their sex had done 
in the advancement of civilization and christiani- 
ty; and here was the finest field to prove that 
they still had the power and inclination. Natu- 
rally generous and enthusiastic, women have in 
every age been attached to the hero and the saint; 
and have followed the former to the battle-field, 
to bind up his wounds, and to sing his praises af- 
ter victory; and the latter to the cross and the 
tomb. The wives of the pilgrims who landed at 
Plymouth, discovered more than Spartan forti- 
tude in braving dangers and in supporting cala- 
mities. They were well educated women. 
Among those who came after the pilgrims to 
settle in the province of Massachusetts bay, were 
several women of high rank and superior refire- 
ment. Lady Arabella Johnson, daughter of the 
Earl of Lincoln, and the wives of the gentlemen 





had nurtured and cherished it; and supposing 
her beauty was the great desideratum and all 
sufficient, she had relinquished every other qua- 
lity. A gentleman of a mild and pacific temper 
married her without studying her character, and 
constant bickering and misery was the conse- 
quence, though he strove by every means to 
avert it, and to conciliate her to gentleness.— 
But all was in vain, and he at last plunged into 
dissipation, neglected his business, and left her, 
with two children, to the care of her mother.— 
Dick has always rejoiced that he halted, and 
looked befre he leaped into the Charybdis of 
matrimony. 

And now I would say unto the girls, cultivate 
a good disposition, for the advantages are incal- 
culably great. If you have a bad one, struggle 
against and conquer it, for it may be done, To 
tae men I would say, plunge not hastily into 
matrimony, until you have deliberately consider- 
ed the consequences, and studied the character, 
and particularly the disposition, of the woman 
of your choice. A woman of @ bad disposition 


will render you miserable, while one of a con- 


who formed the board of magistrates, were high- 
bred dames; as well as the wives of the clergy, 
and many of the wives of their associates. Some 
of their chirography has reached us. It resem- 
bles the easy, flowing, fashionable hand of the 
present day, while the writing of the men of that 
day is difficult to be read. We have all seen the 
needle work of that age in embroidered armo- 
rials, and genealogical trees; and these ancient 
records bear ample testimony to the industry, 
talent, and skill of the fair who wrought them. 
They shared the hardships of the times. Many 
a lovely daughter, in that day, who had been 
brought up in affluence, and with tenderness, on 
her marriage, moved from her home and parents 
to some new settlement, where her bridal sere- 
nade was the howling of the beasts of prey, as 
they nightly roamed the desert. 

If our mothers had a share, and a great share 
they had, in the trials of those days, why should 
they not be remembered in the history of this 
new-born empire? I contend, and who will deny 
it, that it required more courage and fortitude 
to stay on the skirts of the forest, unprotected by 
moat, ditch, or stockade, in the half-built cabin, 
with decrepitude and infancy, and listening to 








trary nature will make life glide along the stream 


every step, anxious for the coming in of those 
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who had gone forth im search of the fae, than it 
did to fight the foe when he was met. This was 
more than Spartan fortitude; fer the enemy sel- 
dom saw the dwelling where the heroic mother 
of Sparta, waited to. hear the fate of her husband 
or children; but ours were in constant danger of 
an attack from the savaces. 

Many instanees of female heroism, which oc- 
curred during the early settlement of the coun- 
try, are recordedfand should be carefully vre- 
served. Among the most conspicuous ¥. hat 
of Mrs. Hannah Duston, of Haverhill, ~ ‘ea- 
sant village situated on the left bank of th .fer- 
rimack. On the 15th MarehjL69x, lvirs. Dustem 
was made prisoner by a party of Indians. She 
was on this day confined to her téd by sickness, 
attended by her nurse, Mary Nui. Seven chil- 
dren, besides a female infant six days old, were 
with her. As soon as the alarm-wWas given, her 
husband sent away the children toWards the gar- 
vison house, by which time the Indians were so 
near, that despairing of saving the others of his 
family, he hastened after his children on horse- 
back. This course was advised by his wife. She 
thought it was idle for her to attempt to escape. 

\ party of Indians followed him, but the father 
kept in the rear of Bis children and often firing 
on his pursuers, he Kept them back, and was en- 
abled to reach the garrison with his children in 
safety. The Indians took Virs. Duston from her 
ved and carried her off, with the nurse and infant; 
but finding the litthe one becoming troublesome, 
thev took her fromher mother’s arms by force, 
and dasiing her against the tree, ended her moans 
ind life together. The mother had followed the 
Indians until this moment with faltering steps and 
bitter tears, thinking on the fate of herself, her 
babe, and her other children. After this horrid 
outrage, she wept no more; the agony of nature 
drank the tear-drop ere it fell. She leoked to 
heaven with a silent prayer for succour, and fol- 
lowed the infernal group without @ word of com- 
plaint. At this instant the high res@lye was 


formed in her mind, and swelled every pulse of 


her heart. They travelled on some distance ; as 
she thought, one hundred and fifty miles; but 
perhaps, from the course they tool, about seven- 
ty-five. The river had probably been broken up 
hut a short time, and the eanoes of the Indians 
were above the upper falls, on the Merrimack, 
when they commenced their journey to attack 
Haverhill. Above these fails, on an island in the 
river, the Indians had a wigwain; and in getting 
their canoes in order, and by rowing ten miles up 
the stream, became much fatigued. W hen they 
reached the place of rest they slept soundly.— 
Mrs. Duston did not sleep. ‘The nurse and an 
English boy, a prisoner, Were apprized of her de- 
sign, but were not of much use to her in the exe- 
cution of it. In the stillness of the night she arose 
and went out of the wigwam to test the soundness 
and security of savage sleep. They did not move 
—they were to sleep until the last day. She re- 
turned, took one of their hatchets and despatched 
ten of them in a moment, each with a single blow. 
An Indian woman who was rising when she struck 
her, fled with her probable death wound ; and an 
Indian boy was designedly spared, for the aven- 
ger of blood was a woman, and a mother, and 
could not deal a death blow upon a helpless child. 
She surveyed the carnage ground by the light of 
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the fire which she stirred up after the deed was 
done, and catching a few handfuls of roasted 
corn, she commenced her journey—but on re- 
flecting a moment, she thought the people of 
Haverhill would consider her tale as the ravings 
of madness when she should get home, if ever 
that time might come; she therefore returned and 
scalped the slain; then put her nurse and Eng- 
lish boy into the canoe, and with herself they 
floated down to the falls, when she landed and 
took to the woods, keeping the river in sight, 
which she knew must direct her on her way home. 
Atter suffering incredible hardships by hunger, 
cold, and fatigue, she reached home, to the sur- 
prise and joy of her husband, children and friends. 
The general court of Massachusetts examined 
her history and being satisfied of the truth of it, 
took her trophies, the scalps, and gave her, fifty 
pounds. ‘The people of Boston made her many 


says, who saw her, “‘ she was a right modest wo 

man.’ Has Anacharsis or Mitford, in their his- 
tories of Greece, any thing to surpass this well 
authenticated story? Her deseendants ina right 
line, and by the same name, are now living where 
she was captured. 


omsenaniiliipimininitias 
THE WIFE. 


WRITTEN BY A YOUNG LADY OF HUDSON, N. Y. 


“She flung her white arms around him--thou art all that this 


poor heart can cling to.”’ 


I corip have stemmed misfortune’s tide, 
And borne the rich one’s sneer, 

Have braved the faughty glance of pride, 
Nor shed a singie tear ; 


I could have smiled on every blow 
From life’s full quiver thrown, 

While I mig ht gaze on thee, and know 
I should not be alone. 


I could—I think, I could Wave brook’d 
F’en for a time, that thou 

Upon my fading face hadst looked 
With less of love than now ; 


For then#f should at least have felt 
‘The sweet hope still my own 

To win thee back—and whilst I dwelt 
On earth, not been ajone. 


But, thus to see, from day to day, 
‘Thy bright’ ning eye and cheek, 

And watch thy life-sand waste away 
Unnumbered, slowly, meek: 


To meet thy smile of tenderness, 
And catéh the feeble tone 

Of kindness, ever breathed to bless, 
And feel, P'll be alone— 


To mark thy strength each hour decay, 
And yet thy hopes grow stronger, 

As, filled with heaven-ward trust,they Say, 
‘¢ Earth may not claim thee longer; *’ 


Nay, dearest, tis too much—thie heart 
Must break, when thou art gone— 
It must not be, we may not part, 





I could not live alone. 


presents, All classes were anxious to see the - 
herome; and as one of the writers of that day 
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A SCHOLAR’S DEATH=-BED. 


[The following short but melancholy narrative, 
will, it is hoped, be perused with additional inte- 
rest, when the reader is assured that it isa Fact. 
Much more might have been committed to press, 
but as it would have related chiefly to a mad de- 
votion to alchemy,. which some of Mr. : 
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few posthumous papers abundantly evidence, it 
is omitted, lest the reader should consider the de- 
tails as romantic or improbable. All that is 
worth recording is told; and it is hoped, that some 
young men of powerful, undisciplined, and am- 

itious minds, will find their account in an atten- 
tive consideration of the fate of a kindred spirit. 
Bene facit, qui ex aliorum erroribus sibi exem- 
plum sone : 

Thinking, one morning, that I had gone 
through the whole of my usual levee of home-pa- 
tients, I was preparing to go out, when the ser- 
~ yant informed me there was one yet to be spoken 

with, who, he thought, must have been asleep 

ima corner of the room, or he should not have 
failed to summon him in his turn. Direet- 
ing him to be shewn in immediately, | retook 
my place atmy desk. The servant in afew mo- 
ments ushered in a young man, who seemed to 
have scarce strength enough, even with the as- 
sistance of a walking stick, to totter to a chair 
opposite me. I was much struck with his ap- 
pearance, which was that of one in reduced cir- 
cumstances. Hisclothes, though perfectly elean 
and neat, were faded and threadbare; and his 
coat was buttoned up to his chin, where it was 

joined by a black silk neck-kerchief, in such a 

manner as to lead me to suspect the absence of a 

shirt. He was rather below than above the ave- 

rage height, and seemed wasted almost to a sha- 
dow. There was an air of superior ease and po- 
liteness in his demeanour, and an expression 
about his countenance, sickly and sallow though 
it was, so melancholy, mild, and intelligent, that 

I could not help viewing him with peculiar inte- 

rest. 

“I was afraid my,friend, ! should have missed 
you,” said I in a kind tone, “as I was on the 
vint of going out.” “I heard your carriage 

Rive up to the door, doctor, and shall not detain 

you more than a few moments; nay, I will call 

to-morrow, if that would be more convenient,” 
he replied faintly, suddenly pressimg his hand to 
his side, as though the effort of speaking occa- 

sioned him pain. I assured him that Thad a 

quarter of an hour at his service, and begged he 

would proceed at once to state the nature of his 
complaint. He detailed, what I had anticipated 
from his appearance, all the symptoms ofa very 
advanced stage of pulmonary consumption. He 
expressed himself in very select and forcible lan- 
guage; and once or twice, whenafa loss for what 
he conceived an adequate expression in English, 
chose such an appropriate Latin phrase, that the 
thought perpetually suggested itself to me, while 
he was speaking—‘ a starved scholar!” He 
made not the least allusion to poverty,,but con- 
fined himself to the leading symptoms of his in- 
disposition. I determined, power pre- 
teruoruvt immemor!) to ascertain circum- 

stances, with a view, if possible, of baum 4 

them. Iasked if he ate animal food with relish 
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put the question searchingly; and replied, with 
some embarrassment, that he did not, certainly, 
then eat regularly, nor enjoy his food when he did. 
I soon found that he was in very straitened 
circumstances; that, in short, he was sinking 
rapidly under the pressure of want and harrass- 
ing anxiety, which alone had accelerated, if not 
wholly induced, his present illness; and that all 
he had to expect from medical aid, was a little al- 
leviation. 1 prescribed a few simple medicines, 
amd then asked him in what part of the town he 
resided. 

**T am afraid, doctor,” said he, modestly, “1 
Shall be unable te afford your visiting me at my 
own lodgings. I will occasionally eall on you 
here, as a morning patient;” and he proffered me 
half a guinea. The conviction that it was proba- 
bly the very last that he had in the world, and a 
keen recollection of similar scenes in my own 
history, almost brought the tears into my eyes. 
I refused the fee, of course; and prevailed on him 
to let me set him down, as I was driving close 
past his residence. He seemed overwhelmed 
with gratitude; and with a blush, hinted, that he 
was “ not quite in carriage costume.” He lived 
in one of the small streets leading from May-fair; 
and after having made a note in my tablets, 
of his name and number, 1 set him down, pro- 
mising him an early call. 

The clammy pressure of his wasted fingers; as 
I shook his hand at parting remained with me all 
that day. Icould not dismiss from my mind the 
wild and sorrowful countenance of this young 
man, go where | would, and [ was on the point 
of mentioning the incident to a most excellent 
and generous nobleman whom 1 was then attend- 
ing, and soliciting his assistance, but the thought 
that it was premature, checked me. There 


{might be something unworthy in the young man; 


he might possibly be an impostor. ‘These were 
hard thoughts—chilling and unworthy suspicions, 
but I could not resist them; alas! an eighteen 
years imtercourse with a deceitful world has 
alone taught me how toentertain them! 

As my wife dined a little out of town that even- 
ing, I hastily swallowed a solitary meal, and set 
out in quest of my morning patient. With some 
difficulty I found the house; it was the meanest, 
and in the meanest street, I had visited for 
months. 1 knocked at the door, which was open 
and surrounded by a babbling throng of dirty 
children. A slatternly womanywith a child in 
her arms, answered my summons. Mr. 
she said, lived there, in the top floor, but he was 
just gone out for a few moments, she supposed, 
“to get amouthful of victuals, but I was welcome 
to go up and wait for him, since there was not 
much to make away with, howsomever,” said the 
rude and yulgar creature. One of her children 
led méup the narrow, dirty staircase, and having 
ushered me into the room, left me to my medita- 
tions. A wretched hole it was in which I wassit- 
ting. The evening sun streamed in discoloured 
rays through the unwashed panes, here and there 
mended with brown paper, and sufficed to show 
me that the only furniture consisted of a misera- 
ble bed, (the disordered clothes shewing that the 
weary limbs of the wretched occupant had but 
recently left it); three old rush bottomed chairs, 
and a ricketty deal table on which were scatter- 
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pens, ink, and afew books. There was nochest 
of drawers, nor did I see any thing likely to serve 
asasubstitute. Poor Mr. —— probably carried 
about with him all he had in the world! There 
was a small sheet of writing paper pinned over the 
mantel-piece, (if such it deserved to be called.) 
which I gazed at with a sigh; it bore simply the 
outhne of a.coffin, with Mr. ’s initials, and 
* obtit——18——,” evidently in his own hand wri- 
ting. Curious to see what kind of books he pre- 
ferred, 1 took them up and examined them. 
They were, if I recollect right, a small Amster- 
dam edition of Plautus, a Horace, a much be- 
fingered copy of Aristophanes, a neat pocket 
edition of Auschylus, a small copy of the works 
of Lactantius, and two odd volumes of English 
books. I had no intention of being impertinent- 
ly inquisitive; but my eye accidentally lit on the 
uppermost manuscript, and seeing it to be in the 
Greek character, I took it up, and found a 
few verses of Greek sapphics, entitled —Ess viv 
vinta vereuraiav—evidently the recent composi- 
tion of Mr. - He entered the room as I was 
laying down the paper, and started at seeing a 
stranger, for it seems that the people of the 
house had not taken the trouble to inform him I 
was waiting. On discovering who it was, he 
bowed politely, and gave me his hand; but the 
sudden agitation my presence had occasioned, 
deprived him of utterance. 1 thought I could al- 
most hear the palpitation of his heart. I broucht 
him to a chairand begged himto be calm. — 

** You are not worse, Mr. , I hope, since I 
saw you this morning?” I enquired. He whis- 
pene’ almost inarticulately, holding his hand to 
iis left side, that he was always worse in the 
evenings. I felt his pulse; it beat 130! I dis- 
covered that he had gone out for the purpose of 
trying to get employment in a neighbourin 
printing office, but Having failed, was return 
in a state of deeper depression than usual. The 
perspiration rolled from his brow almest faster 
than hecould wipe it away. I sate byhim for 
nearly two minutes, holding his hand, without ut- 
tering a word, for | was deeply affected. At 
length 1 begged he would forgive my enquiring 
how it was that a young man of talent and educa- 
tion like himself, could be reduced to astate of 
such utter destitution? While I was waiting for 
an answer, he suddenly fell from his chair in a 
swoon. The exertion of walking, the pressure 
of disappointment, and, 1 fear, the almost unbro- 
ken fast of the day, had completely prostrated 
the small remains of his strength. When he had 
a little revived, I succeeded in laying him on the 
bed, and instantly summoned the woman of 
the house. After some time, she sauntered 
lazily to the door, and asked me what | want- 
ed. ‘* Are you the person that attends on this 
gentleman, my good woman?” I enquired. 

‘** Marry come up, sir!” she replied, in a loud 
tone, ** ’ve‘no manner of cause for attending on 
him, not I, he ought to attend on himself; and as 
for his being a gentleman,” she continued with 
an insolent sneer, for which IT felt inclined to 
throw her down stairs, * not a stiver of his money 
have I seen for this three weeks for his rent, 
and’—— Seeing the fluent yirago was warming, 
and appinachin close to my unfortunate pa- 
tient’s bedside, l stopped her short putting 











half a guinea into her hand, and directing her to 
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purchase a bottle of Port wine; at the same 
time hinting, that if she conducted herself pro- 
perly, | would see her rent paid myself. I then 
shut the door, and resumed my seat by Mr. ——, 
who was trembling violently all over with agita- 
tion, and endeavored to soothe him. “The more 
I said, however, and the kinder were my tones, 
the more was heaflected. At lengthhe bursted 
into a flood of tears, and continued weeping for 
some time like a child. 1 saw it was hysterical, 
and that it was best to let his feelings have their 
full course. His nervous excitement at last gra- 
dually subsided, and he began to converse with 
tolerable coolness. 

“‘ Doctor,” he faltered, “ your conduct’is very, 
very noble—it must be disinterested,” pon 
with a bitter air to the wretched room in whic 
we were sitting. 

“J feel sure, Mr. ——, that you have done no- 


thing to merit your present misfortunes,” I re- _ 


plied, with a serious and inquiring air. 

“* Yes, yes, L have! 
ambitious hopes—lived in absurd dreams of fa- 
ture greatness—been educated beyond my for- 
tunes—and formed tastes, and cherished feelings 
incompatible with the station it seems 1 was born 
to—beggary or daily labor!” was his answer, 
with as much vehemence as his weakness would 
allow. , 

“ But, Mr. ——, your friends—your relatives 
—they cannot be apprized of your situation.” 

** Alas! doctor, friends I have none, unless you 
will permit me to name the last and noblest, 
yourself; relatives, several.” 

“ And they, of course, do not know of your ill- 
ness and straitened circumstances?” 

“‘ They do, doctor, and kindly assure me | have 
brought it on myself. To do them justice, how- 
ever, they could not, 1 believe, efficiently help 
me, if they would.” 

“Why, have you offended them, Mr. —-? 
Have they cast you off?” 

““ Not avowedly, not in so many words. They 
have simply refused to see or answer any more 
of my letters. Possibly I may have offended 
them, but am content to meet them hereafter, 
and try the justness of the case—there,” said Mr. 
, solemnly pointing upwards—‘ Well I 
know, and so do you, doctor, that my days on 
earth are very few, and likely te be very bitter 
also.” It was in vain [ pressed him to tell me 
who his relatives were, and suffer me to solicit 
their personal attendance on his last moments.— 
“It is altogether useless, doctor, to ask me fur- 
ther,” said he, raising himself a little in bed, 
“my father and mother are both dead, and no 
power on earth shal! extrace from me a syllable 
further. Itis hard,” he continued, bursting again 
into tears, “if I must die amid their taunts and 
reproaches.” I felt quite at a Joss what to say to 
all this. There was something very singular if 
not reprehensible, in his manner of alluding to 
his relatives, which led me to fear that he was 
by no means free from blame. Had I not felt 
myself very delicately situated, and dreaded even 
the possibility of hurting his morbidly irritable 
feelings,'I felt inclined to have asked him how he 
thought of existing without their aid, especially 
in his forlorn and hopeless state, having neither 
friends, nor the means of obtaining them. I 
thought, also, that short as had been mv intima- 
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cy with him, I had discerned symptoms of a cer- 
tain pager em and haughty imperiousness of 
temper, which would sufficiently account, if not 
for oceasioning, at least for widening, any un- 
happy breach which might have occurred in his 
family. But what wasto be done? I could not 
let him starve; as [ had voluntarily stepped in to 
his assistance, I determined to make his last mo- 
ments easy—at least as far as lay in my power. 


_ A little to anticipate the course of my narra- 
tive, I may here state what little information 
concerning him was elicited in the course of our 
various interviews. His father and mother had 
left Ireland, their native place, early, and gone 
to Jamaica, where they lived as slave superin- 
tendents. They left their only son to the care of 
the wife’s brother-in-law, who put him toschool, 
where he distinguished himself On the faith of 
ut, he contrived to get to the College in Dublin, 
" where he stayed two years: and then, in a confi- 
dent reliance on his own talents, and the sum of 
502. which wassent him from Jamaica, with the 
intelligence of the death of both his parents in 
impoverished circumstances, he had come up to 
London, it seems, with no very definite end in 
view. Here he had continued for about two 
years; butin addition to the failure of his health, 
all his efforts to establish himself proved abortive. 
He contrived to glean a scanty sum, God knows 
how, which was gradually lessening at a time 
when his impaired health rather required that his 
resources should be augmented. He had no 
friends in respectable life, whose influenee or 
wealth might have been serviceable; and at the 
iume he called on me, he had not more in the 
world than the solitary half-guinea he proffered 
tomeasafee. I never learnt the names of any 
of his relatives; but from several thinzs occasion- 
ally dropped, in the heat of conversation, it was 
clear that there must have been unhappy differ- 
ences. 

To return, however. As the evening was far 
advancing, and as I had one or iwo patients yet 
to visit, I began to think of taking my departure; 
I enjoined him strictly to keep his bed till 1 saw 
him again, to preserve as calm and cauable a 
frame of mind as possible, and to dismiss all his 
anxiety for the future, as I would gladly supply 
his present necessities, and send him acivil anc 
attentive nurse. He tried to thank me, but his 
emotions choked his utterance. He grasped my 
hand with conyulsive energy. His cyespoke 
eloquenily, but, alas! it shone with the fierce 
and unnatural lustre of consumptidn, as though, 
I have often thought in sueh cases, the conscious 
soul was glowing wath the reflected light of its 
kindred element—eternity. 1 knew it was im- 
possible for him to survive many days, from se- 
veral unequivocal symptoms of what is called, in 
common language, a galloping consumption. | 
was as good as my word, and sent him a nurse, 
the mother of one of my servants, who was charg- 
ed to pay him the utmost attention in her pow- 
er. My wife also sent him a little bed furniture, 
linen, preserves, jellies, and other smal! matters 
of that sort. I visited him etery evening, and 
found him on each occasion verifying my appre- 
hensions, for he was sinking rapidly. His men- 
tal energies, however, seemed to increase in an 
inverse ratio with the decline of his physical pow- 
ers. His conversation was animated, various, 
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and at times, enchantingly interesting. 1 have 
sometimes sat at his bedside for several hours to- 
gether, wondering how one so young, (he was 
not more than two or three and twenty.) could 
have acquired so much information. He spoke 
with spirit and justness on the leading political 
topics of the day, and I particularly recollect his 
making some very noble reflections om the cha- 
racter and exploits of Bonaparte, who was then 
blazing in the zenith of his glory. Still, how- 
ever, the current of his thoughts and language 
was frequently tinged with enthusiasm and ex- 
travagance of delirium. Of this he seemed him- 
self conscious; for he would sometimes suddenly 
stop, and pressing his hand to his forehead, ex- 
claim, ** Doctor, doctor, L am failing here, here.” 
He acknowledged that he had from his childhood 
given himself up to the dominion of ambition; 
and that his whole life had been spent in the most 
extravagant and visionary expectations. He 
would smile bitterly when he recounted some of 
what he justly stigmatized as his insane projects. 
“ The objects of my ambition,” he said, “ have 
been vague and general; I never knew exactly 
where,or what, I would be. Had my powers, 
such as they are, been concentrated on one point 
—had I formed a more just and moderate csti- 
mate of my abilities, I might, possibly, have be- 
come something. * * * Besides, doctor, I had no 
money, no solid substratum to build upon; there 
was the rotten point! Oh, doctor,’ he continu- 
ed, witha deep sigh, “if I eould have but seen 
hese things three years ago, as I sce them now, t 
might at this moment have been a sober and re- 
spectable member of society; but now Iam dy- 
ing a hanger-on,a fool, a beggar!” and_ he burst 
into tears. ‘ You, doctor,” he presently conti- 
nued, “are accustomed, I suppose, to listen to 
these death-bed repinings—these soul-scourgings 
—these wailings over a badly spent life! Oh, 
yes—as I am nearing eternity, I seem to look at 
things—at my own mind and heart, especially, 
throughthe medium of a strange, searching, un- 
earthly light. Oh, how many, many things it 
rakes distinct, which Ll would fain haye forgot- 
ten for ever! Do you recollect the terrible lan- 
suage of Scripture, doctor, which compares the 
human breast to a cagé of unclean birds!” } 
left him that evening deeply convinced of the 
compulsory truths he had uttered; I never 
thought so seriously before. It is some Scotch 
divine who has said, that one death bed preaches 
amore startling sermon than a bench of bishops. 
* *k * eS * *K 


Mr. —— was an excellent and thorough 
Greek scholar, perfectly well versed in the dra- 
matists, and passionately fond, in particular, of 
Sophocles. I recollect his reciting, one evening, 
with great force and feeling the touching ex- 
clamation of Gidipus Tyrannus— 

2 rore—dyapicua ydp 
gigw wi mere, 
vores dé rok wrpimas orb roe, 
oud” sve ppovridas ty vos 
w ri darekiras, 
—which, he said, was never absent from his mind, 


sleeping ér waking. I once asked him, if he did 
not regret haying devoted his life almost exclu- 








sively to the study of the classics. He replied 
with enthusiasm, ‘‘ No, doctor—no, no! I should 
be an ingrate if I did. How can I regret having 
lived in constant converse, through their works, 
with the greatest and noblest men that ever 
breathed! I have lived in Elysium—-have 
breathed the celestial air of those hallowed plains, 
while engaged in the study of the philosophy and 
poss of Greece and Rome. Yes, it is a conso- 
ation even for my bitter and premature death- 
bed, to think that my mind will quit this wretch- 
ed, diseased, unworthy body, imbued with the re- 
finement—redolent of the eternal freshness and 
beauty of the most exquisite poetry and philoso- 
phy the world ever saw! ith my faculties 
quickened and strengthened, I shall go confident- 
ly, and claim kindred with the great ones of 
eternity. They know 1 love their works—have 
consumed all the oil of my life in their study, and 
they will welcome their son—their disciple !”—IIl 
as he was, Mr. —— uttered these sentiments (as 
nearly as I can recollect, in the very words I have 
given) with an energy, an enthusiasm, and an 
eloquence, which I never saw surpassed. He 
faultered suddenly, however, from this lofty 
pitch of excitement, and complained bitterly that 
his devotion to ancient literature had engendered 
a morbid sensibility, which had rendered him to- 
tally unfit for the ordinary business of life, or in, 
termixture with society. 

Often I found him sitting up in bed, and read- 
ing his favorite play, the Prometheus Vinctus of 
/Eschylus, while his pale and wasted features 
glowed with delighted enthusiasm. He told me, 
that, in his estimation, there was an air of gran- 
deur and romance about that play, such as was 
not equalled by any of the productions of the 
other Greek dramatists; and thatthe opening 
dialogue was peculiarly impressive and affecting. 
He had committed to memory nearly three- 
fourths of the whole play! I on one occasion 
asked him, how it came to pass that a person of 
his superior classical attainments had not ob- 
tained some tolerably lucrative engagement as 
an usher or tutor? Heanswered, with rather an 
haughty air, that he would rather have broken 
stones on the highway. : 

“To hea®,’ said he, * the magnificent lan- 
snage of Greece—the harmonious cadences of 
the Romans, mangled and disfigured by stupid 
lads and duller ushers—oh, it would have been 
such a profanation as the sacred groves of old 
suffered, when their sokémn silence was disturb- 
ed by a rude unhallowed throng of Bacchana- 
lians.—I should have expired, doctor!” TI told 
ham, ILcould not help lamenting such an absurd 
and morbid sensitiveness—at which he seemed 
exceedingly piqued. He possibly thought I 
siould rather have admired than reprobated the 
lofty tone he assumed. 1 asked hin if the sta- 
tions, of which he spoke with such supercilious 
contempt, had not been joyfully occupied by 
some of the greatest scholars that had ever lived? 
He replied simply, with a cold air, that it was his 
misfortune—not his fault. He told me,however, 
that his classical acquirements had certainly 
been capable of something like a profitable em- 
ployment, for that about two months before he 
had ¢alled on me, he had nearly come to terms 
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nearly completed one,—the NE®EAAI, if I re- 
collect right—when the great difficulty of the 
task, and the wretched remuneration offered, so 
dispirited him, that he threw i aside in-disgust. 
His only means of subsistence had been the sor- 
ry pay of an occasional reader for the press, as 
well as a contributor to the columns of a daily 
pore He had parted with almost the whole of 
is slender stock of books, his watch and all his 
clothes, except what he wore wher he called on 
me. ‘ And you never try any of the magazines!” 
I enquired ; “ for they afford to many yeung men 
of talent a fair livelihood.” He said he had in- 
deed struggled hard to gain a footing in one of 
the popular periodicals, ‘but that his communica- 
tions were invariably returned with “ polite ac- 
knowledgments.”’—One of these notes I saw, and 
have now in my possession. It was thus:— 

“« Mr. M—— begs leave to return the enclosed 
‘ Remarks on English Versions of Euripides? 
with many thanks for the writer’s polite offer ef 
it to the E—— M——; but fears that, though 
an able performance, it is not exactly suited for 
the readers of the E—— M——.” 

To A. A. 

A series of similar disappointments, and the 
consequent poverty and embarrassment into 
which he al had gradually undermined acon- 
stitution naturally feeble; and he told me, with 
much agitation, that had it not been for the tri- 
fling, but timely assistance of myself and family, 
he saw no means of escaping literal starvation! 
Could I help sympathizing deeply with him! 
Alas! his misfortunes were very nearly parallel- 
ed by my own. While listening to his melan- 
choly details, | seemed living over again the four 
first wretched years of my professional ogreer. 

* 3 * 


I must hasten, however, to the closing scene. 
I had left word with the nurse, that when 
Mr. appeared dying, I should be instantly 
summoned. About five o’clock, in the evening 
of the 6th July, I3—, I received a message from 
Mr. —— himself, saying that he wished to breathe 
his last in my presence as the only friend he had 
on earth. Unavoidable and pressing profession- 
al engagements detained me until half past six; 
and it was seven o'clock before I reached his 
bedside. : 

* Lord, Lord, doctor,poor Mr. —— is dying, 
sure!” exclaimed the woman of the house as she 





opened the door. “ Mrs. Jones says he has been - 


nicking and clearing the bed elothes awfully, so 
fis must be dying!” On,entermg the room, [ 
found he had dropt asleep. ‘The nurse told me 
he had been wanderingya good deal in his mind. 
I asked what he had talked about? “ Larning’, 
doctor,” she replied, * and a proud young lady.” 
I sate down by his bed side. I saw-the dews of 
death were stealing rapidly overhim. His eyes, 
which were naturally very dark and piercing, 
were now far sunk into their sockets; his cheeks 
were hollow, and his,hair matted with perspira-, 
tion over his damp and pallid forehead. While 
I was gazing silently on the melancholy specta- 
cle, and reflecting what great but undisciplined 
powers of mind, were about soon to be disunited 
from the body, Mr. —— opened: his eyes, and 
seeing me, said, ina low, but clear and steady 


tone of voice—‘ Doctor—the last aet of the tra- 





with a bookseller, for publishing a poetical ver- 
sion of the comedies of Aristophanes; that he had 
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gedy!” He gave me his hand. HK was all he 
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could do to liftitinto mine. 1 could not speak— 
the tears were nearly gushing forth. I felt as if 
I were gazing on my dying son. 

“J have been. dreaming, doctor, since you 
went,” said he, “and what do you think about ? 
1 thought I had squared the circle, and: was to 
perish for ever for my discovery.” oF 

“T hope, Mr. ——,” I replied, in aserious tone, 
and with something of displeasure in my manner 
—*T hope, that, at this awful moment, you have 
more suitable and consolatery thoughts to occu- 
py your mind with than those?” He sighed. 
“The clergyman you were so good as to send 
me,” he said, after a pause, “‘ was here this af- 
ternoon. He is a good man, | dare say, but 
weak, and has his head stuffed with the quibbles 
of the schools. He wanted to discuss the ques- 
tion of free will with.a dying man, doctor!” 

*T hope he did n@tleave without administering 
the ordinances of religion?” | enquired. 

“He read me some of the church prayers, 
which were exquisitely touching and beautiful, 
and the fifteenth chapter of Corinthians, which is 
very sublime. He could not help giving me a 
rehearsal of what he was shortly to repeat over 
my grave!” exclaimed the dying man, with a 
melancholy smile. I felt some irritation “at the 
lighit tone of his remarks, but concealed it. 

You received the sacrement f hope, Mr.——?” 
He paused a few moments, and its brow was 
clouded. ‘No, doctor, to tell the truth, I de- 
clined it.”—— 

“Declined the’sacrament!”’ 1 exclaimed, with 
surprise. 

* Yes—but, dear doctor, I beg—! entreat you 
not to ask me about it any further,’ replied 
Mr. ——, gloomily, and lapsed into a fit of ab- 
straction for some moments. Unnotieced by him, 
1 dispatched the nurse for another clergyman, an 
excellent and learned man, who was my intimate 
friend. I was gazing earnestly on Mr. » as 
he lay with closed eyes; and was surprised to 
see the tears trickling from them. 

“ Mr. —— you have nothing, I hope, on your 
mind, to render your last moments unhappy?” 
I asked, in a gentle tone. 

*“No—nothing material,” he replied, with a 
deep sigh, continuing with his eyes closed, “I 
was only thinking what a bitter thing it is to be 
struck down so soon from among the bright 
throng of the living—to leave this fair, this beau 
tiful world, after'so short and sorrowful a sojourn. 
Oh, it ts hard!” He shortly opened his eyes. 
His agitation had apparentiy passed away, and 
delirium was hovering over and disarranging lis 
thoughts. 

“ Doctor;doctor, what’? strange passage that 
is,” said he suddenly, startling me with his alter- 
ed voice, and the dreamy, thoughtful expression 
of his eyes,—**im the chorus of the Medea— 

"Avi MoTauay beray ywpours wayal. 

Is there not something very mysterious and ro- 
mantic about these lines? I could never exactly 
understand what was meant bythem.” Finding 
T continued silent, (for I did not wish to encour- 
age his indulging in a train of thought so foreign 
to his situation,) he kept murmuring at intervals, 
metrically, 








ave ForTauay beoay, 
9 a most melancholy, monotonous tone. He 





then wandered on from one topic of classical li- 
terature to another, till he suddenly stopped short, 
and, turning tome said, ‘‘I am raving very ab- 
surdly. 1 feel lam; but I cannot dismiss from 
my thoughts, even 7 e I know 1 am dying, 
the subjects about which my mind has been oc- 
cupied nearly all my life through.—Oh !” chang- 
ing the subject abruptly, * tell me, doctor, do 
those who die of my disorder generally continue 
in the possession of their intellects to the last?” 
I told him.J thought they generally did. 

“Then I shall burn brightly to the last! Thank 
God!—And yet,” with a shudder, * it is shocking 
ton, to find oneself gradually ceasing to exist.— 
Doctor, I should regover, I am sure I should, if 
you were to bleed me,” said he—his intellects 
were wandering. 

The nurse now returned, and to my vexation 
unaccompanied by Dr. ——, who had gone that 
morning into the country. ‘I did not send for 
any ene else. His frame of mind was peculiar, 
and very unsatisfactory; but I thought it, on the 
whole, better not to disturb or irritate him, by 
alluding toa subjeet he evidently disliked. 1 or- 
dered candles to be brought, as it was now near- 
ly nine o'clock. ‘* Doctor,’ said the dying 
young man, in a feeble tone, I think you will 
find a copy of Lactantius lying on my table. He 
has been a great favourite with me. May I 
trouble you to read me a passage—the eighth 
chapter of the seventh book—on the immortality 
of the soul? I should like to die thoroughly 
convinced of that noble truth—if truth it is—and 
I have often read that chapter with much satis- 
faction.” I went to the table and found the book 
—a pocket copy—the leaves of which were turn- 
ed down to the very page I wanted. I therefore 
read him, slowly and emphatically, the whole of 
the eighth and ninth chapters, beginning, “Vin 
est igitur summum bonum immortalitas, ad quain 
caprendam, et formatia principio, et nati sumus.” 
When [had got as faras the allusion to Cicero’s 
vacillating views, Mr. repeated with me, 
sighing, the words, ** harum inquil sententiarum, 
que vera sit, Deus aliquis viderit.” As an in- 
stance of the 





‘Ruling passion, strong in death,’ 


1 mention, though somewhat to my own discredit, 
that he briskly corrected a false quantity which 
slipped from me. ‘“* Allow me, doctor—erpétit, 
not expétit.” We made no other observation, 
when | had concluded reating the chapters from 
Lactantius, than, ‘‘ 1 certainly wish [ had early 
formed fixed principles on religious subjects— 
but it is now too late.” He then dropped asleep, 
but presently began murmuring very sorrowfully 
—‘Emma, Emma!—haughty one! Not one 
look?—I am dying—and you don’t know it—nor 
care for me! * * How beautiful she 
looked stepping from the carriage! How mag- 
nificently dressed! I think she saw—why can't 
she love me? She cannot love somebody else—— 
No-—madness——no?’’——I n this strain he continu- 
ed soliloquizing for some minutes Jonger. It 
was the first time [had ever heard any thing of 
the kind fall from him. At length he asked; “I 
wonder if they ever came te her hands?” as if 
striving to recolleet ‘Something. The nurse 
whispered that she had oftembeard him talk in 





the night time about this lady, and that he would 





go on till he stopped in tears. I discovered, from 
a scrap or two found among his papers after his 
decease, that the person he addressed as Emma 
was a young lady in the higher circlesof society, 
of considerable beauty, whom he saw by accident, 
and fancied she had a regard for him. He had, 
in turn, indulged in the most extravagant and 
jopeless passion for her. He suspected himself 
iat she was wholly unconscious of being the ob- 
«ect of his almost frenzied admiration. When 
1e was asking “ if something came to her hands,”’ 
I have no doubt he alluded to some copy of verses 
he had sent to her—of which the following frag- 
ments, written in pencil, on.a blank leaf of :his 
Aristophanes, probably formed a part. ‘There 
is some merit in them, but more extravagance:— 

“TJ could go through the world with thee, 

‘To spend with thee eternity! 

* * * * * * 

«To see thy blue and passionate eye, 

Light on another scornfully, 

But fix its melting glance on me, 

And blend” 

«¢ Read the poor heart that throbs for thee, 

Imprint all o’er with thy dear name— 

Yet withering ’neath a lonely flame, 

That warms thee not, yet me consumes!” 

* * * e.. 8s * 

“ Aye, I would have thee all my own, 

Thy love, thy life, mine, mine alone ; 

See nothing in the world but me, 

Since nought J know, or love, but thee! 

‘* The eyes that on a thousand fall, 

I would collect their glances all, 

And fling their lustre on my soul, 

Till it imbibed, absorb’d the whoie.”’ 

These are followed by several more lines; but 
these will suffice. This insane attachment was 
exactly what [ might have expected from one 
of his ardent and enthusiastic temperament. 
To return, however,once more. Towards eleven 
o’clock, he began to fail rapidly. 1 had my fin- 
gers on his pulse-which beat very feebly, almost 
impereeptibly. He opened his eyes slowly, and 
gazed upwards with a vacant air. 

“Why are you taking the candles away, 
nurse?” he enquired feebly. They had not 
been touched. His cold fingers cently compress- 
ed my hand—they were stiffening with death. 
“‘ Don’t, don’t put the candles out, doctor,” he 
commenced again, looking at me, with an eye 
on which the thiek misis and shadows of the 
grave were settling fast—they were filmy and 
glazed. 

~“ Don’t blow them out—don’t—don’t!” he 
again exclaimed, almost inaudibly. 

“No, we will not!—My dear Mr. ——, both 
candles are burning brightly beside you on the 
table,’ I replied, tremulously;—for I saw the 
senses were forgetting their functions—that life 
and consciousness were fast retiring ! 

“Well,” he murmured almost inarticulately, 
“T am now, quite in darkness !—Oh, there is 
something at my heart—cold, cold !—Doctor, 
keep them. off!—W hy, oh, death—” He ceased. 
He had spoken his last on earth. The intervals 
of Yespiration became gradually longer and 
longer; and. the precisemoment when he ceased 
to breathe at all could not be ascertained. Yes; 
it was all over. Poor Mr. —— was dead, I shall 
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THE QUAKER WISHING HAT. 
What do we rationally dread or desire?” —JUVENAL. 

There is nothing in which we more affect su- 
periority over former times than in the matter 
of superstition. We laugh at our ancestors for 
believing in ghosts, witches, and magic, and 
fondly persuade ourselves that we are free from 
the same weakness. But our self complacency 
deceives us. A belief in supernatural agency 
still partially exists among us, Hundreds of 
our citizens yet believe that the laws of nature 
are occasionally suspended, or changed, to effect 
a particular object; and that providence kindly 
reveals its will to mortals by presentiments, fore- 
bodings, dreams, and other portentous signs,— 
Where is the individual indeed who does not put 
faith in some of these indicia vf the future?— 
Who does not believe that there are lucky and 
unlucky seats at cards, lottery offices, days 
for going to sea; or that the number thirteen at 
table will prove fatal to one of the company be- 
fore the year is out? 

The just inference that a rational and philo- 
sophical mind will deduce from these facts is, 
that an article of faith so universal must be well 
founded; and that in¢redulity on such points is 
to be set down rather to man’s pride than his 
reason. It certainly seems something like pre- 
sumption for ordinary minds to pronounce Dr. 
Johnson who admitted the probability of invisi- 
ble agents, to be clearly wrong; and that he who 
exhibited so much vigour of intellect in other 
things should betray weakness only in this. The 
poet, too, who was most conscious of the power 
of the human mind has borne testimony to its 
weakness, by declaring that ‘‘ There Were more 
things in heaven and earth than are dreamed of 
in our philosophy.’? 

These sage and novel reflections were suggest 
ed by a whimsical scene, which I witnessed not 
long since in the sober and enlightened city of 
Philadelphia.. But ashort preliminary narrative 
is necessary to make my subsequent story intel- 
ligible. 

There lately lived not a quarter of a mile from 
Market street, and not far from a spacious pri- 
vate mansion, more remarkable for its costliness 
than taste, an elderly member of the society of 
Friends, who had, by a long continued course of 
prudence and industry, amassed a considerable 
fortune, and whose brief history is thus narrated. 
He was born of obscure parents, in Lancaster 
county; left an orphan, when about thirteen; 
and was bound an apprentice to a surly fellow, 
who followed the business of a wagoner on the 
road to Philadelphia. Two or three years af- 
terwards, to escape a severe whipping, he ran 
away from his ‘tyrannical master, and sought re- 
fuge in the suburbs, with a respectable Quaker, 
who knowing the character of the wagoner, 
(having often noticed his severity,) humanely 
concealed the little truant, and took him under 
his protection. Finding him mild, docile, steady 
and obedient, he, after a while prevailed on the 
wagoner to relinquish his right to the boy, took 
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of doing business for himself. He quietly pur- 
sued the calling of a shopkeeper for twenty 
years; he had never in that time been out of Phi- 
ladelphia, except to go to Lancaster; and such 
was his moderation, and so equable had been 
the tenor of his life, that it was commonly said 
by his neighbours, upon his own authority, that 
he had never seriously made but three wishes in 
his life, in all of which he had been successful. 
These were to marry Sarah Skinner, the rich 
tanner’s daughter; to own Major O’Garish’s 
meadows and mill near Lancaster, and to be a 
director of the bank of North America. 

About fifteen years since, two young ladies, 
who attended a celebrated female school not far 
from this worthy citizen’s residence, one Satur- 
day afternoon a in to see his daughter, 
who was one of their school-mates. They had 
not been in the parlour many minutes before 
Eleanor McGlee, who was just then turned of 
sixteen, and was distinguished for her sprightly 
playful humour, seized friend Stilman’s broad- 
brimmed hat then lying on a table, and put it 
on. After viewing herself in the mirror over the 
mantle-piece, and diverting her friends with her 
sallies of pleasantry, she threw herself into a 
large antiquated arm-chair, and putting aside 
the natural curls which concealed her beautiful 
forehead, and shaded her dark eyes, exciaimed, 

‘‘I am tired to death with getting so much dis- 
mal stuff by heart. I wish Mr. Fretting was at 
old Nick for giving me such an unconscionable 
task.” 

At this moment a handsome new barouch, 
and two showy, spirited, dapple greys, with a 
servant in livery behind, rattled along the pave- 
ment. 

** Look! look! my dear girls,” said the pretty 
romp, ** how happy must they be, who have no- 
thing to do but to ride about and enjoy these 
fine summer evenings, I wish I was fairly mar- 
ried, with such an equipage as that at my com- 
mand. I would bid good bye to geography and 
history, and these tiresome nouns and verbs,— 
And now | think of it, Anne, I have heard that 
your father never made a wish in his life with- 
out getting it. Perhaps there is some virtue in 
his hat, and who knows but I may get my wish 
too. Beila, my dear, let me see how you look 
under this umbrella.”’ 

Then transferring the hat from her own head 
to her companion’s, said, “* Now, pray, what 
do you wish for? 

“J wish for nothing,” said Miss Bland, ‘* but 
that I may hear from home, and that mama may 
send for me before the examination.”’ 

** Come girls,”’ said Miss Stilman, ‘* you have 
made sport enough with my father’s hat; (at the 
same time putting it on her own head.)— 
I wish, with all my heart, he could have heard 

ou.” 

’ At that moment Mr. Stilman entered from an 
adjoining room, where he had been all the while 
reading and smoking. By the time they had 
primly seated themselves, he went up to Ele- 
anor, anid gently tapping her cheek, said: 
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** Indeed, Nell, thou art a wild girl. Thee 
must take care that thee does not come to wear 
the breeches, having begun with wearing the 
hat.”” 

Having thus brought them nearer to that 
standard of order and propriety which he liked 
to see in every thing, he good naturedly left 
them to while away an hour in the innocent 
gaiety which belongs only to their sex and sea- 
son of life. 

But now mark the sequel. On returning to 
her lodgings, Isabella found a letter from her 
mother, summoning her to attend the nuptials of 
her eldest sister, a fortnight before the dreaded 
* examination.’ This concurrence with her pre- 
vious wish made some impression vn the minds 
of these young girls; but it was greatly increas- 
ed when they learnt the following day, on going 
to school, that Mr. Fretting, their teacher, was 
dangerously ill of a bilious fever, and two days 
afterwards that he was dead. But stranger 
than all! in the course of another week, the 
same gay equipage which had attracted Miss 
McGlee’s attention, was seen to drive up to her 
father’s door in Chesnut street. It proved to 
belong to a rich $euth Carolinian, who was mak- 
ing a northern tour, who had letters to McGlee ; 
and who, fascinated by the beauty and vivacity 
of Miss Eleanor, made a tender of his hand; and 
in a fortnight more, she became his bride. Whe- 
ther she had previously told him the story of the 
Quaker’s hat, isnot known. 


All the wishes of these young ladies having 
thus miraculously come to pass; (unless indeed 
it may be questioned whether a more than com- 
mon share of peevishness and scolding, on the 
part of Mr. Fretting, had consigned him to old 
Nick,) the atfair soon became the subject of 
conversation and wonder, not only with the 
young ladies themselves, but with their friends, 
and, finally, with all their neighbours and ac- 
quaintance. As is usual in such cases the cause 
of wonder was heightened by many additions 
and exaggerations until old Mr. Stilman and his 
hat became objects of curiosity with all the 
young, the idle, andthe credulous portion of 
their quarter of the city; that is, with nineteen 
out of twenty. Numberless were the occasions 
on which experiments were made on the hat, in 
effectuating the wishes of its wearers; and if, in 
many of these, it failed, in many others, the 
event wished for most strangely came to pass; 
and one case of success outweighed a dozen of 
failures. 

The public, finding the hat efficacious at one 
time, and not so at another, formed various 
theories for the purpose of explaining the seem- 
ing inconsistencies, until at length, it settled 
dewn upon these conditions, as indispensable to 
the success of the hat—that the wish must be 
such a one as was not deemed impossible by the 
person who made it, and that it must be unpre- 
meditated. After this time, whenever a wish 
was not realized, the faildre was attributed to 
the absence of one, or both of th@se essential 
pre-requisites. In d@e time theeld gentleman 
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died in consequence of a violent catarrh caught 
on his farm, and much stress was laid on the cir- 
cumstance that he had not the wonderful hat 
with him; not a few believing that it would have 
shielded him from the arrow of death as effectu- 
ally as it had ever protected him from the ray 
of the sun. 

After his decease, a German doctor, who had 
jn vain attempted to rival Mr. Swaim, purchased 
the far-famed hat of the widow, at a high price 
with a view of profiting by the populax credulity; 
and having opened a house in Southwark for the 
purpose of exhibiting the hat in public, and hav- 
ing industriously circulated certificates of its effi- 
cacy in hand-bills and advertisements, he bids 
fair to receive a remuneration, almost equal to 
that received by his former competitor, for his 
valuable, or more properly, invaluable panacea. 


The preceding narrative I received from a 
friend who took me to the doctor’s house some 
evenings since, for the purpose, as he said, of 
witnessing the widely extended influence of this 
superstition; but, as I strongly suspected, with 
half a mind to try its virtue himself; for being 
one of the /iterati of Philadelphia, and having 
been employed to write eloquent puffs of the 
‘* Miraculous hat,’’ he had in his efforts to per- 
suadeé others of its efficacy almost persuaded him- 
self, We were received by Dr. Hinterlist, who 
formed an exalted idea of my friend’s talents, 
with a well meant, though somewhat awkward 
courtesy, in a neat little back parlour: and we 
were permitted to occupy a corner of it, from 
which we could see and hear, through a small 
casement, the several applicants as they came, 
singly or in groups, without being observed our- 
selves. The consulters of the oracle entered 
the small adjoining apartment in which the hat 
lay upon a table; and each one, sitting in a chair 
covered with scarlet velvet, and putting on the 
magical hat, uttered his or her wishes in an au- 
dible voice. 

As soon as we were quietly seated, a party of 
four entered—two young ladies, attended each 
by a gallant. The first who approached the ta- 
ble was a little arch looking brunette, who, put- 
ting on the hat, after having divested herself of 
a leghorn, yet larger, said *‘ I wish I may pass 
the next winter in Washington,’ and at the same 
time she cast a sly and inquisitive look towards 
the gentleman who had attended her, and who 
was evidently somewhat discomposed. The 
other young lady then succeeded, and wished 
that she might be the mistress of a house with 
three bow windows;’’ on hearing which, the 
louring look of the same gentleman relaxed into 
asmile. His turn came next, and he wished for 
success in his next suit; but it did not appear 
whether he meant a suit in court or in court- 
ship, as he seemed to be a lawyer, as well as 
a lover. His companion, a pale and delicate 
youth, ofa melancholy aspect, wished that his 
sonnet should be inserted in the next Atlantic 
Souvenir. 1 now clearly saw signs of disappoint- 
ment in the admirer of bow windows, and of 
derision in the otker two. 
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This youthful party was succeeded by three 
men, of maturer age, and more anxious faces. — 
The first wished that his application at Washing- 
ton should be successful; the next, that the New 
York horse should beat the Virginian, in the 
| expected match race; and the third, that the 
democratic ticket should prevail at the ensuing 
election. 


A promiscuous party of matrons and misses 
then entered the room; but their conversation 
was so various and intermingled, that I could no 
longer always hear the wishes of each applicant 
1 perceived, however, that those of the married 
ladies generally related to their husbands; one 
praying that her spouse should be rich; another 
sober, and a third faithful. But I thought that 
the sound of “ Ogle carriage, Brussels carpet, 
desert service,” occasionally met my ear. The 
younger portion of the company modestly con- 
tented themselves with wishing for jewels, 
shawls and bonnets, but now and then the de- 
sires of their gentle bosoms were expressed in 
inaudible whispers, at which times I conjectured 
they solicited things of greater importance, as 
they seemed to blush at the extravagance of 
their own wishes. 

Profiting by their sweet confusion of tongues, 
the ‘*symphonia discors’’ of ihe next room, we 
now entered into conversation; and the doctor, 
who seemed to relish a joke, and not at all dis- 
posed to let it suffer by his squeamish mode of 
telling it, informed us that when he first exhibit- 
ed ‘* the mysterious hat,”’ he kept a register of 
the several wishes of the applicants, and that he 
was surprised to find amidst all the seeming vari- 
ety, so much resemblance, and even downright 
coincidence, He said that seven young ladies 
had wished for the same necklace and earrings 
at Thibault’s, part of a fresh :mportation from 
Paris; that more than twice that number of mar- 
ried ladies had coveted the plateau of a foreign 
minister, about to return to Europe; and that, 
on one occasion, when the postmaster happen- 
ed to be seized with an influenza, which confined 
him to his bed, there was as many as nine men 
who wished for his office for themselves, and no 
less than thirty three of the other sex, who 
wished for it for their husbands, fathers or bro- 
thers. He remarked that he always hada fine 
harvest on the eve of anelection, particularly 
on that of president; and that he had found, on 
an average, there were about fifteen who wished 
the possessor of a lucrative office to lose it, for 
one who wished him to keep it; and he said that 
he supposed this had a great deal of influence 
in the elections; adding, however, ** that he was 
no politician.’? He then gave us the result of 
one month’s experience, froma written memo- 
randum, which he alleged he had made out from 
his register. According to this paper, twenty 
gentlemen had wished for success in their in- 
tended proposals, eighty to draw the great prize 
in some lottery; thirty for public office; ten for 
health, and fifty for long life. Of the other sex, 
forty had wished for a return of affection; one 





hundred and fifty to be married; and ten to be 
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single. Eighty-five had wished for equipages, 
and splendid furniture; thirteen for children; five 
for the esteem of their acquaintance; and three 
very old ladies to go to heaven. He added, that 
although, now and then, some came out of idle 
curiosity, or for the purpose of quizzing him; nine 
tenths of his customers were either gamesters, 
speculators, trading politicians, or ladies between 
the age of fourteen and seventy, all of whom 
had, as they ought to have, great confidence in 
the virtues of his hat, as very few ever came 
to complain that it had disappointed them. 

Whilst we were moralizing on the miserable 
condition of man, always wanting something 
for his happiness, and, very often, even for his 
comfort, the motley crowd retired, and were im- 
mediately succeeded by two ladies, of very dif- 
ferent appearance. One of them in a Quaker 
atlire, with bloom on her cheek and content- 
ment on her brow, might have passed for thirty, 
or even less. The other wore that particular 
dress which seems to have an equal eye to the 
past and the future, and which, though termed 
half mourning, commonly tells the world that 
“Time the Comforter,’’ has already done his 
part. In her pale and sickly countenance, it 
was easy to perceive that natural vivacity still 
struggled with anxiety and ill health, and if no 
allowance was made for the effect of these, her 
age might be put down at forty. Disengaging 
herself from the arm of her friend, she approach- 
ed the table, and said, 

“It is now, Anne, about ten or twelve years 
since I first proved the virtue of this hat.” 

*<It is more than that, Eleanor.’’ 

**Well, well, fifteen then, you are always so 
exact. But, as I was going to say, since the hat 
proved true to me before, I will try it again. 
And I wish (at the same time putting the hat on 
her head,) I was again fairly settled in Philadel- 
phia, for I shall never have my health at home. 

**I wonder, Eleanor,’’ said her companion, 
“that thee can still have faith in this childish su- 
perstition; but as thy purpose is answered, we 
will go;”’ and they forthwith left the room. 

“This lady,”’ said my friend, who is a great 
writer, and contributes to the reviews, ‘‘is but a 
type of the generality of mankind. We desire 
now what we disregarded last year, and may 
loathe the next; and often that which we have 
coveted with the most passionate ardour, and 
pursued with the most indefatigable industry, 
proves the chief source of our unhappiness. 
Evil is so connected with good, by that chain of 
causes which reaches from the throne of God to 
man’s most trifling acts, that we know not what 
is best for us, what we ought to wish for. This 
poor lady, attaining her fondest wish, has ex- 
changed health for disease, gaiety of heart for 
care, and finds too late that wealth has not 
brought her happiness. If she were now to ob- 
tuin her second wish, I doubt whether she would 
long be satisfied with her condition; though (at 
the same time pulling up his collar and adjusting 
his cravat,) it is to be sure, a fine thing to live 
in Philadelphia.’’ 





‘‘But,” said I, “are not desires necessary, 
even to virtue itself? Without the love of fame, 
of power, of riches—the desire of happiness in 
short—what would stimulate man to action? 
There could be no excellence, individual or na- 
tional. It is not then our desires, but the abuse 
of them that we oughtto condemn. If they are 
directed to proper objects, to the attainment of 
virtue and truth—of truth in religion, truth in 
morals, truth in science—they cannot well be 
too strong.”’ 

TOMR. W——-; 

On Saturday it was my chance 

To read the news to pa’ ut tea, 
And accidentally to glance 

Upon your lines addressed to me; 
And having now an hour to spare, 

Pll waste it on my Ballston beau, 
And very faithfully declare 

The reasons why I used him so. 


And do you wish that speech were over— 
And are those gentle hopes alive? 
Upon my soul, my flouted lover, 
I marvel greatly they survive. 
But if you will you needs must go 
Thro’ with your speech, as you have plann’d it, 
And } shall easy answer No— 
But hardly make you underetand it, 
I saw you bowing in the erowd— 
We won’t dispute about the graces,— 
But could you fancy, while you bow’d, 
Your ne plus ultra common places, 
Your variations always ready, 
Oh ‘ how d’y do’—‘ I hope you’re well’— 
Were conversation for a lady, 
Or homege for a reigning belle? 


And when I dropt my ’kerchief too— 
(T'was cam/ric, Mrs. Cannon made it) — 
And said, ‘2 will not trouble you’— 
(Pray leave the accent where I laid it.) 
Your stiff manceavres all that day 
Were theme of laughter for the girls, 
And furnished Flint a smart essay 
On practising to dive for pearls, 
And when w@ met upon the river, 
You shewed a face of such despair, 
A lady whispered that my diver 
Seemed like to take to diving there, 
And Flint declared that should you prove 
Possess’d of nerve enough to try it, 
And wet your starch, and cure your love, 
You'd be a double gainer by it. 


But art is long, and life is short— 
And mine must not be spent in preaching; 
And full grown dandies who resort 
To Ballston, are beyond my teaching. 
So put me down too sour or sweet— 
Affect disgust, or plead satiety, 
It is not likely we shall meet 
This winter—J’m in good sdbicty, 
MARY F——-——. 
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Written for the Saturday Evening Post. 
THE CHARM. 
BY MRS. H. M. DODGE. 

Samantha Bingham was a beautiful, amiable, 
and gentle creature; and those who had once 
beheld her rémembered her ever after, as they 
would a bright and fadeless vision. It was not 
the transparency of her skin, the soft, rosy flush 
of her cheek, nor the exquisite symmetry of her 
form and features, that aftracted the attention 
of all: it was the tender tones that mingled with 
all her words, the meekness of her thoughtful, 
intelligent eye, and the unaffected purity and 
gentleness of her manners, brightened and made 
infinitely more lovely than language can express 
by a charm,—a deep, ineffable, and immortal 
charm. 

Samantha was the eldest daughter of a coun- 
try merchant, and consequently her advantages 
were considerably limited; yet so industriously 
did she improve these advantages, that she far 
exceeded in useful knowledge many females in 
the highest stations of life. The sweetness and 
evenness of her disposition made her always 
prepared to meet every event with firmness, and 
her natural good sense taught her how best to 
improve the different occurrences of life to her 
own good or to the good of others. 

Oh! your heart would have overflowed with 
affection for the tender girl, could you have be- 
held her at the latest watch of the night bend- 
ing over the lonely pillow of her aged grandmo- 
ther, lifting the cordial to her lips, and soothing 
and strengthening her spirits with the consolations 
of her gentle voice. The charm before men- 
tioned played over her countenance with unut- 
terable brightness, and seemed to fling a new 
radiance around the head of the departing saint. 

Time passed along, and Samantha was at 
length led to the sacred altar of marriage, by 
one who was, in attractive goodness and in the 
perfections of the mind, so much like herself, 
that all were delighted with the union, and all 
hearts were lifted up in prayer for their constant 
prosperity and happiness. Samantha’s husband, 
however, possessed an immense fortune; and 
those who loved her most tenderly for her meek 
and lovely temper, feared that such a change 
in life might tend to puff up her heart, and give 
Hér a tone of pride and vanity; but these fears 
were, in the result, most happily disappointed. 
She bore her elevation to wealth and splendor 
with the same moderation and meekness of heart 
that she had borne her more humble fortune, and 
she viewed the golden treasures around her as ut- 
terly valueless, only as they were stepping stones 
to higher acts of benevolence, and to the pro- 
motion of greater happiness among her fellow 
creatures, than she could effect without them, 
and as such she employed them. 

It was most delightful for the poor to behold 
her entering their humble dwellings, for she al- 
ways relieved their wants, and soothed and made 
glad their hearts by the sound of her voice, and 
by the power of that charm which always hung 
like a bright reality around her. It seemed as 
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though wealth made her even more humble and 
lovely in her feelings, for she constantly watch- 
ed herself, lest she should find pride springing 
up in herheart. At length she was called to 
pass through a series of heavy trials, the begin- 
ning of which was the death of her dear parents; 
but she bore this afflicting dispensation of Divine 
Providence with great fortitude, and in the midst 
of sorrow her countenance grew brighter with 
that mystic charm. Next her husband, by seve- 
ral losses, was suddenly reduced to poverty, and 


‘she was removed from her splendid residence to 
‘a lowly cottage; but this painful transition 


wrought no visible change in her feelings or de- 
portment. She endured it with the same firm 
and unruffled spirit she had done every preced- 
ing event of her life; and never, never had that 
ineffable charm shone out upon her face as it 
now did, when she first sat down in that lowly 
cottage, and pressed her innocent babe to her 
bosom. Oh! what a delightful sight to the part- 
ner of her life, to behold her in the midst of 
sorrow thus glowing with the very impress of 
heaven itself. It soothed his troubled spirit and 
cheered and comforted him in his trial. He 
gazed awhile in silent rapture, and then lifted 
up his eyes in thankfulness for such a precious 
treasure. In this affliction she was calm and 
gentle, and never once murmured; but heavier 
trials still awaited her. Ina few months she 
was called to follow the remains of her dear 
husband to their long and last rest in the silent 
grave. As usual on such oceasions, her friends 
gathered around her to administer the balm of 
consolation; but that charm which had so often 
told the chastened and acquiescent spirit, still 
shone with increased lustre upon her counte- 
nance, and she sat in meek submission to the 
will of heaven. Her little babe now possessed 
all that remained of her earthly affections; yet 
she almost feared it was wrong to nurse feelings 
of warm tenderness towards it, for she felt that 
she had doated too fondly on the perishable 
things of time; but what mother shall specula- 
tively, or even religiously, resist the soft persua- 
sions of her heart, when she looks on the de- 
pendant, innocent infant in her arms? Saman- 
tha could not; yet she sought to love it in sub- 
serviency to a higher and more unfailing affec- 
tion. It was a precious sight to behold her 
kneeling in her humble cottage beside her ten- 
der babe, and imploring the presence and pro- 
tection of her Heavenly Fa“ier, and his bene- 
diction on her child. Then all the mother shone 
out in the meek expression of her earnest eye, 
and that charm—oh, who ean tell its beauty!— 
seemed to brighten all the place, and call dewn 
angels to witness the scene. Thus she lived, 
and was happy—far happier than the votary of 
fashion, who passes his days in the thoughtless 
gaiety of the world, and feels not a touch of 
that holy influence which shed a lustre over the 
lonely cottage of the widow and the orphan. 
Alas, poor Samantha! thy heart must bleed 


yet once more—the last tie that binds thee to 
earth must be broken! 
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She looked on the cold remains of her depart- 


+ ed boy, and pressed her lips to his bloodless. 


brow! Her agony was deep, but she was calm 
as the morning; she stood awfiilly solemn beside 
his open grave, and those who loved her, said 
**Surely now her last hope is gone, and she will 
need consolation;’’ but she lifted her eyes to 
heaven, a glow passed over her face, and that 
blessed charm shone out with such serenity, 
such holy submission to the will of God, that her 
friends felt rather to rejoice than to mourn. 

A little while and she was called to stand on 
the very borders of the two worlds. Her illness 
was unusually distressing, yet no one ever heard 
her complain. Long and patiently did she wait 
the approach of death, and when she was told 
that he was indeed at hand, a new light beam- 
ed from her.eyes, and a smile of inward peace 
and satisfaction sat upon her countenance. She 
gave to each of her friends the parting hand, 
and then commended her spirit to the protection 
of her God. 

Oh, what a glorious moment is death to the 
believer! how full of the brightness of a dawn- 
ing heaven—how hallowed with the presence of 
he blessed Redeemer! 

Samantha’s heart was full of joy. Angels 
seemed to descend from the glory of the third 
heavens, and hover over her pillow; an ineffa- 
ble light seemed to shine all around her; and, 
oh! it was the light of that immortal charm 
which had attended her through every scene of 
prosperity and affliction, and filled her heart 
with calmness and resignation. Never had it 
shone as at this moment; so brilliant, and yet so 
chastened and so holy. She yielded up her 
ae" gradually, and as she passed away, this 

ered charm wrote victory on her brow, and 
stamped on her countenance a glorious triumph 
over death and the grave. She departed like a 
sunbeam, more beautiful and unearthly just be- 
fore it passes from the gaze of mortals, 

The charm so powerful in its influence, and 
so full of peace and glory in its result, was no 
other than the meek and lowly religion of the 
cross. 

—» -——_ 
THE KING OF THE NETHERLANDS. 

William Frederick, King of the Netherlands, 
is the eldest son of William the fifth Stadthold- 
er, descended from John, the youngest brother 
of our William IIIf. His present Majesty was 
born at the Hague on the 24th of August, 1772, 
and consequently was 58 years old the 24th of 
last month. His mother was a Princess of Prus- 
sia. From his early years he was distinguished 
by habits of study and industry, evincing little 
relish for the frivolities of a court; and since his 
accession to sovereign power he has been fre- 
quently pointed out as that Monarch of Conti- 
nental Europe who profited most by the lessons 
of Providence during the awful vicissitudes that 
accompanied the French Revolution. In 1791, 
being then a Lieutenant-General in his father’s 
army, he married his cousin, the sister of the 
reigning King of Prussia, who gave birth to the 
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present Prince of Orange in 1792. The Nation. 
al Convention of France having declared war 
against the Stadtholder in 1793, William Frede- 
rick was appointed Commander-in-Chief of: the 
Dutch army, in which he displayed considerable 
talent, and, in 1794, captured the fortress of 
Landrecy with a garrison of 7,000 men, which 
had formerly held out against Charles V. and 
Prince Eugene. After this brilliant triumph, the 
Emperor placed the Austrian forces in the 
Netherlands under his command, which raised 
his army to 50,000 men, with which he raised 
the siege of Charleroi, compelling the French, 
after an obstinate contest of seventeen hours, to 
tecross the Sambre. In 1795, however, the 
French army became so powerful, that all Hol- 
land was compelled to submission, and the Stadt- 
holder with his family, including the present 
King, sought an asylum in England. By the 
treaty concluded at Paris between France and 
Prussia, in 1802, Fulda, Dortmund, and other 
petty towns in Germany, was assigned as an in- 
demnity to the House of Orange, for the relin- 
quishment of their claims on Holland, and al- 
most immediately after the Stadtholder transfer- 
red the new acquisition to his eldest son. Wil- 
liam Frederick immediately took up his resi- 
dence at Fulda, in the midst of his new sub- 
jects, and devoted his whole attention to their 
happiness. On the breaking out of the war be- 
tween Napoleon and the King of Prussia, which 
was decided by the single battle of Jena, Wil- 
liam Frederick accepted a command in the Prus- 
sian service, and was, in-consequence, at the 
termination of the war, deprived of his new sove- 
reignty. He then lived with his family in priva- 
cy at Dantzic until the breaking out of fresh hos- 
tilities between France and Austria, when he 
accepted a command under the Archduke 
Charles, and was present at the battle of Wag- 
ram, in 1809. Some time after he again visited 
England; and when the Dutch, encouraged by 
the success of the Allies, resolved to separate 
themselves from France, they unanimously of- 
fered him the sovereignty of the United Provin- 
ces, and in March, 1814, a Charter of Liberty 
was solemnly sworn to by the Prince and Depu- 
ties of the Provinces. The Congress of Vienna 
having afterwards determined to incorporate 
Belgium with the United Provinces, in 1815, 
William Frederick was proclaimed King of the 
Netherlands, and made his public entry into 
Brussels in the month of April, 1815. 

Since that period he has industriously admi- 
nistered the duties of government, it is believed, 
with impartiality. Still, from the long continued 
enormity of the Belgians. and Dutch, arising 
partly from a difference of religion, the former 
have long enterthined jealousies against the lat- 
ter as the favourites of government. The em- 
bers ‘of discord, long smouldering in suppressed 
murmurs, broke out into a flame in August last; 
on witnessing the brilliant success of the patriots 
of France. Finding the animosity of the Bel- 
gians not to be allayed, William has wisely con- 
sented to the dismemberment of his kingdom, and 
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OVER THE PENNEPACK. 


LACE-WORK. 














the establishment of a separate government by 
his Belgian subjects, who, it is oresumed, will 
adopt the republican form as their choice. 
———< : 
PENNEPACK BRIDGE. 

This ancient structure was. built in 1697-98. 
It is situated about ten miles north-east from 
Philadelphia, on the route of the eastern mail, 
and about one mile from the Delaware. The 
tide rises to this bridge, and the creek is naviga- 
ble for sloops to Pennock’s mill, a few rods be- 
low the bridge. This creek supplies with water 
a number of grist and saw mills, and cotton and 
other factories. Pennepack Bridge is one of the 
oldest in Pennsylvania, and its present state of 
preservation proves the attention which our fore- 
fathers bestowed on thetr architecture. Its so- 
lidity is calculated to endure for ages. The town 
of Holmesburgh is inthe immediate vicinity of 
the bridge. 


—_—<e——. 

Recertly on leaving the city for a time, the 
publisher left directions for engraving a cut re- 
presenting lace work. The engraver, however, 
by mistake, made the print a representation cf 
embroidery on muslin. To correspond with the 
print, therefore, and not with its.caplion, we 
furnish our readers with an article on 


EMBROIDERY ON MUSLIN. 


White Embroidery comprises the art of work- 
ing flowers, anid other ornamental designs, on 
muslin, for dresses, or their trimmings, capes, 
collars, handkerchiefs, &c. 

There are two sorts of cotton proper for this 
work ; that which is most generally used, be- 
cause it washes the best, is the dull cotton, 
sometimes called Trafalgar, or Indian. The 
other sort is the glazed, or English cotton, and 
is only proper to be used on thin muslin ; al- 
though it looks infinitely the more beautiful of 
the two previous to its being washed, yet that 
operation destroys its beauty and removes all its 
gloss; nor is it so smooth and pleasant to use as 
the other. Patterns for working’may be pur- 
chased at most of the fancy shops; but ladies 
possessing a taste for drawing, may design their 
own subjects, by making sketches on paper, in 
pencil, and afterwards going over them again 
with ink. A pattern may be copied, by placing 
a thin piece of paper over the original, and 
tracing it through against a window. The out- 
line of a subject already worked, if of a thick. 
rich description, may be obtained by laying the 
muslin ow a table, placing a piece of white pa- 
per over it, and rubbing the paper with a nut- 
meg partly grated: this outline may afterwards 
be perfected with a pen. 

The paper pattern for a renning design of 
flowers, foliage, &c. should be from twelve to 
eighteen inches long, in proportion to its 
breadth, and shifted along the muslin as the 
work proceeds. As this sort of pattern is liable 
to be soon damaged, it is advisable to strength- 
en it by a lining of cambric muslin. The mus- 
lin or cambric intended to be worked, must be 
smoothly and evenly tacked on the pattern, so 
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as to prevent its getting out of place; the stems, is 
and external edges of leaves, flowers or orna- a 
ments, must then be traced by running them By 
round with cotton: great care should be taken ‘ 
to preserve their shape and form accurately, as 

a fault in this stage of the work is not easily re- 


medied afterwards. In working the bottom of H 
a dress, flounce, cape, or collar, the edge of the a 
pattern, which is usually a running scallop, or 4 
series of scallops, forming larger ones, a van- ar 
dyke or a chain, should be done first. The best ‘ 
and strongest way of working this part, is in the 
stitch used for buttonhole work. The stalks 
leading to leaves or flowers, having been run . 
round as directed, must next be sewn over tole- 
rably thick. Where it appears desirable to 
thicken a stem, or any other part of the outline, 
a piece of the cotton should be lain along the 
running thread, and both be sewn over together. | 
Leaves or flowers are worked in what is called if 
satin stitch, (from the length of the stitches re- 
sembling the threads in satin;) but great care © 
should be taken that the stitches do not lie over 
each other, but are evenly ranged side by side. 
Flowers, or stars, worked in fine worsted, or 
crewel, of various colours, may be used with very y 
good effect in satin stitch. The work should 
be slightly pressed with the finger now and then, 
to assist in keeping it in shape. 

The middle of a flower is sometimes orna- 
mented by the introduction of very beautiful 
open work, in imitation of antique lace; but the 
various kinds of stitch requisite, and the mode 
of using them are so complex and intricate, that vay 
a practical description is scarcely possible; and aE 
nothing but personal instruction can probably ae 
convey a perfect knowledge of their applica- ‘ea 
tion. We propose, however, hereafter to con- 
tinue the subject, embracing various different 
kinds of embroidery on muslin, lace, &c. illus. 
trated with cuts which will enable us to con- 
vey a general idea of some of the stitehes used, 
better than can possibly be done without them, 

ee eee 
THE PORTRAIT. 


Au! let me look upon thy face, 
Fiing back thy clustering hair ; 
It is a happiness to gaze 
On any thing so fair. 





phn i 86s I 


’Tis such spring-morning loveliness—~ 
The bjushing and the bright— 

Beneath whose sway, unconsciously, 
The heaviest heart grows light. 


The crimson, flushing up the rose, 
When some fresh wind has past, 
Parting the boughs—just such a hue 

Upon thy cheek is cast. ~ 


Thy golden curls, where sunshine dwells. 
As in a summer home; 

The brow whose snow is pure and whit 
As that of ocean foam. 





For grief has thrown no shadow ther 
_ And worildliness no stain ; 
It is as only flowers could grow 

In such a charmed domain. 








4 
I would thy fate were in my hands: bh 
Vd hid it but allow ad) 
Thy future to be like thy past, 


And keep thee just as now. ke 
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Written for the Casket. 
THE INQUEST OF THE DEAD. 
‘Pulvinara; or, Tales of the Pillow, 


* Beneath these sate on many a saphire throne 
The great who had departed from mankind; 
A mighty senate.” 

A few evenings past I was relieving the wea- 
riness, and endeavoring to relax my poor facul- 
ties from the mental exertion occasioned by 
reading accounts of recent political events, by 
laughing at Mark Bancroft and his fairy tales. 
The tales operated as a most affectual soporific: 
1 was in a few moments in profound slumber on 
the sofa. But the tales had left some impression, 
and I was soon myself in the empire of dreams. 
The scenes around me were not as those present- 
ed to Mira. The heavens lowered, the winds swept 
in hollow blasts through trees whose leafless 
branches lashed in wild moanings. Snow and 
rain descended on the hills and vales. Human 
habitations were seen, but far distant along the 
desolate waste. I seemed on an island of a 
river, whose cold and turbid waves dashed in 
foam over black and broken rocks, forbidding 
all escape from the unsheltered isle of sadness. 

Shivering and despairing, my eye swept the 
hopeless landscape,—a being approached; his 
eye was sunken and deathlike; his form was 
that of a man, but in his pale face, the only 
marks of life were the motion of his lips and 
the sound of his voice when pronouncing the 
following dreadful words: ‘ Spirit, thou art now 
in the vale of death.’ His lips closed, as he 
seized me in his ice-cold arms; wings of im- 
mense dimensions expanded, and with a swift- 
ness beyond all human thought, I was borne far 
beyond the orbs which whirl round our sun. I 
was carried through regions of utter darkness, 
but light at length beamed stronger and stronger 
—I was approaching the star Sirius, It ap- 
peared a sun of immeasurable magnitude, but its 
light soft and thrilling. I was conveyed to its 
surface, and stood a wondering stranger amongst 
forms like my own. 

My gloomy conductor was gone, but a sprite 
advanced. He was arch of eye and lip, and 
who—lI soon found was the fairy Roget. ‘Ah, 
my good friend,’ said he, ‘you have escaped 
from the world and your conscience at last; 
what think you of the world you have reached?’ 

‘It is really a paradise,’ I replied; and rather 
doubtingly demanded if I was for ever to enjoy 
what appeared around me. 

Roget, with one of his most malicious grins, 
replied, ‘that is doubtful; but every spirit on its 
first arrival has a respite before being brought 
to answer for his earthly acts--come with me.’ 

The scene now changed, and I was seated on 
an emerald chair between columns of richest 
jasper. The floor was inlaid with every dazzling 
gem, and the ceiling shone in burnished gold 
set off with spangles of adamant. My fancy 
was not, however, left to wander on the dead 
wonders of metals and stones; my attention was 
drawn to the living throng, who were seated like 
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myself, or wandering over the vast halls andrsa- 
loons which seemed to open on all sides. My 
thoughts were raised to sublimity, and for a 
moment I forgot that my own fate was not yet 
sealed, when Roget touched my right arm with 
his wand, observing, ‘ Spirit, this is the palace 
of Memory, where the trifles of your own life 
will vanish before the recollections of time. 
Behold those two figures.’ 


At that moment my eye caught two shades 
approaching each other. One with form and 
head erect, his fine arched forehead rising above 
brows at once projecting and inviting; his lips 
eloquent in silence, seemed ready to pour forth 
the accents of benevolence and truth, which 
beamed from his eyes of light and heat. To 
the expression of face, was added a form rising 
in doric majesty. The countenance and figure 
of the other was still more striking, taough less 
commanding in form. His keen but retiring eye 
seemed to lie in wait for examination; a cold 
indifference concealed a real disdain of others. 
His whole physiognomy bespoke talent of an 
exalted order; but from his pale and compressed 
mouth, no warm sentiment appeared ready to 
burst forth to greet his kind. In his every ges- 
ture, as his steady glance swept slowly over the 
vast and now silent assembly, there was that 
isolation of feeling which keeps the possessor 
alone amongst millions, 

It was not necessary to say to a single spec- — 
tator, ‘that is what was Alexander of Russia, 
and he before him, the shade o: his once mighty 
opponent Napoleon.’ These names were ejacu- 
lated, and again a painful silence reigned through 
the labyrinthine palace. 


——*Whose roof of moorstone carved, did keep 
A glimmering o’er the forms on every side,” 
——“‘ Like life and thought; immovable, deep eyed.” 


It was now when their eyes caught that of 
each other, that attention became indeed pro- 
found. The once dictators to two hundred mil- 
lions of their species, stood in the awful pre- 
sence of each other, with the judgment of history 
and testimony of time sounding in their hearts. 
The events of half a century memory recalled. 
The fields of Austerlitz, Marengo, Pultusk, 
Golymin, Eylau, Friedland, the crowded banks 
of the Oka, the Niemen, the Elbe, the Rhine, 
and the Seine, the theatres of so many bitter 
recollections; Smolensko, Moscow, Leipsic, Pa- 
ris, and Waterloo, passed in rapid retrospect. 
The obscure isle of the ocean, tempest beat, 
and the humble Taiganrog, wherefrom their 
once agitated spirits escaped from life and for- 
tune, were painted to their mind’s eye. 

A scowl sat on each brow as their glances 
met; their earthly feelings once more. revived; 
but the face of Alexander softened to a smile, 
as he observed, ‘Napoleon, the clouds of life 
have passed away.’ 

The proud spirit of Napoleon rose at the 
voice, his bosom seemed to swell, but a moment 
and he was the same distant, sad, and self pre- 
occupied being, who erst strode through the sa- 
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loons of Paris, and Berlin, but after a pause, his 
searching eye fixing on Alexander, he replied, 

‘Alexander, the clouds of life are passed, but 
the records of time have not passed’ and after 
remaining again silent for some moments, in a 
most penetrating tone resumed, 

‘Fame hath brought to the palace of Memory 
the latest reports of purturbed Europe—’ ‘ and 
the ruin of our systems,’ interrupted Alexander. 

‘ Systems?’ bitterly retorted Napoleon; ‘Our 
want of system—our egotism. Smile not, Alex- 
ander, we are now in the palace of memory; 
we can now speak of ourselves, of our acts, as 
of the most distant history; and what is the 
voice of history in regard to us both? We have 
disturbed the earth, and behold the mede we 
have gained!’ 

Here Napoleon unfolded a scroll which before 

appeared a sceptre-staff, and read, casting in the 
pauses of the sentences severe glances on his 
awe-struck hearer: 
» **One-tenth part of a century is almost past 
since the death of Napoleon, and the elements 
are scarcely yet collected to form a solid and 
philosophical appreciation of his character; this 
prodigious man has given so many and opposite 
impulsions to the affairs of his age, that as re- 
gards either the good or evil, we are yet.unable 
to estimate the combinations. Alexander has 
passed to the regions of memory only half the 
time, and we may already boldly pronounce on 
the worth of his political system, which fell in 
ruins round his tomb. Napoleon was himself 
the cause of the immense motion he communi- 
cated to human action. Alexander’s political 
life was that of reaction. The one shook the 
world by the force of his will, and the other 
opposed that force by the advantages of his 
physical position. Napoleon for a long period 
subjugated fortune and commanded admiration; 
whilst his adversary following the reflux of fa- 
tality, and influenced by generous intentions, 
has obtained simply esteem. In fine, the eoul 
of Napoleon was in all its energy, the image of 
an abyss, where the good and bad principle ex- 
ercised in turns all their inspirations, under the 
constant predominance of a vast and exalted 
thought ;—whilst the character of Alexander 
has only presented brilliant surfaces, of a soft 
light it is true, but where meekness shines more 
than strength, and. over which, have successively 
glided, borrowed ideas, from systems without 
necessary connexion between themselves. The 
rivalship of two such potentates could not be 
that of intellect opposed to intellect ; and with 
all that Alexander could personally introduce 
into the struggle, the contest was much more 
between the two empires and two people than 
between their masters.” 

A triumphant frown now marked the browjof 
Napoleon; and the remains of human passions 
was answered by the features of Alexander, on 
which struggled the magnitude of his nature, 
with the false maxims of court education, which 
engendered the holy alliance. Napoleon, as he 
rolled back his scroll, reassumed that dark, 
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silent and sombre cast of countenance which in 
life was the prelude to mighty designs, and 
Alexander was essaying to speak, when appeared 
between them, the athletic form of a wound- 
covered warrior, whose soft but severe scrutiny 
awed Alexander, and awakened from his reverie, 
the once terrible Napoleon. Both knew him and 
bowed their recognition, for it was Kosciusko; 
with a visage on which sat the calmness of ree- 
titude came these words: 


‘Reproach not each other, Alexander and 
Napoleon, of what either has done, and as I 
never bowed to, or served either of your fortunes 
on earth, I shall not now awaken the echoes 
of ‘selfish mockeries,’’ in the halls of memory, 
but I cannot but reproach you for what you have 
not done. 

Napoleon, thou wast the child of freedom, she 
bore and nurtered thee, she watched thy infancy 
|and boyhood, and proudly her maternal eye 
followed thee when on the fields of Italy the 
eagles of slavery cowered beneath the feet of 
thy war horse. How did her bosom heave when 
she heard thee read on the field of victory the 
appeal of an expiring nation. 

‘ Fifteen millions of Poles,’ cried the genius of 
Poland in the person of Count Oginski, ‘ formerly 
independent, now victims to the force of circum- 
stances, have fixed theireyesupon thee. Willingly 
would they pierce the barrier between you and 
them, and partake your dangers; crown you 
with new laurels, and to add to all the other 
titles you have acquired, that of ‘ The Father 
of the Oppressed.” 

How this appeal was answered the voice of 
memory will forever repeat. Your fostering 
parent was soon driven from your presence— 
your future earthly career was deceitful, bril- 
liant, and empty of all the mighty purposes for 
which thou wert called from the bosom of a 
people whose cause thou betrayed. 

Alexander, suffering millions called upon thee 
also, thou hadst it in thy power to seize the 
proudest title earth can give. Thou mightest 
have been truly ‘ The Father of the Oppressed.’ 
But what was thy choice? thou becamest the 
head of the oppressors.’ 

Here Kosciusko pointing his finger, with an 
uplifted arm and an elevated voice, exclaimed, 
‘ There is the man!’ every eye was turned upon 
an aged and placid head which was leaning 
against acolumn. It was La Harpe, the pre- 
ceptor of Alexander, ‘ Yes exclaimed Koscius- 
ko.’ there is the man who poured the lessons of 
true glory into the monarch’s cradle. There is 
the man who would have taught the kings of the 
earth, that the voice of reason is the voice of. 
truth and safety ; but the kings have left to 
other times and other hands to open the gates of 
freedom to mankind. Yes! Alexander and Na- 
poleon, have chosen the plaudits of fame, and 
left her homage to exalt another name. He. 
comes, he comes.’ 

At first a faint whispering sound was heard 
from far, the roof of the temple-palace of memo- 





ry seemed to rise, expand and become a vault of 
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immeasurable vastness, and amid the illumined 
heavens appeared a winged spirit, holding in her 
left hand a silver trump, and in her right handa 
parchment, on which was written in letters of 
gold, these words, which as she read her voice 
seemed to reach echo after echo to the ends of 
the universe. 

* Welcome to the temple of fame, to thy seat 
in the palace of memory, thou upon whose soul 
no remorse has ever rested. Thou who hest 
wielded the sword of justice on two hemispheres. 
Thou whose name no nation can claim as her 
own. Thou warrior philosopher, before whose 
ardent gaze, crowns, sceptres, and mitres have 
melted and become dross. Thou, who whilst 
the world, that was honored by and will forever 
boast thy birth and life, revolved seventy times 
round the fountain of its light, and whilst the 
Alexanders and Napoleons {were disputing for 
airy nothings, wert calmly teaching admnring 
nations, that virtue, patriotism, and humanity 
_ were realities;—were THINGS, above all price. 

My eye now met an advancing face—but the 
acclaim which greeted his entrance, shook the 
mighty orb on which I seemed to stand; and I 
awoke, with the reverberations still repeating in 
my ear, the name of La Fayette. 

It was a dream from which I was unwillingly 
awakened. The.voice of history was silent, for 
she had fallen on.the carpet in theform of Rab- 


be’s Alexander, and had taken her turn to re- 
pose. é' ae W. M.D. 
_ Written for the Saturday Evening Post, 
RNCONSTANCY.- 


Man’s characteristic founded on fact. 

A woman’s whole life is a history of the af- 
fections, her heart is her world; it is there her 
ambition strives for empire; itis there avarice 
seeks for hidden treasure; she sends forth her 
sympathies on adventure, she embarks her whole 
soul inthe traffic of affection; and if shipwreck- 
ed, ber case is hopeless, for it is a bankruptcy of 
love!”—WasHINGTON IRVING. 

«« But my dear mama,”’ said a lovely young 
girl to an amiable looking woman—*“ But, my 
dear mama, what objection can there be to my 
union with Colonel Strathford? He is very hand- 
some, very amiable, very sensible, very witty, 

. and very ” 

** And very, what else, my dear Cecil?”’ said 
her mother, laughingly. 

** And—and seems to love me very much,”’ 
said Cecil, looking down. 

** That certainly is a very cogent reason,” 
said her mother, smiling; ‘I will allow, Cecil, 
that he is handsome, very handsome—and if 
wit, good nature, and playfulness are synony- 
mous with sense, he certainly is very sensible— 
he sings a good song, talks very agreeably, 
dances and flirts very prettily, has bright eyes, 
and a very sweet smile. But ——’’ 

‘© Now, dear, dear mama, pray don’t give me 
any buts—you were going on very well until 
that odious but came,’’ said Cecil, in a tone of 
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disappointment, although smiling all the while. 
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But we must acquaint our readers who ard 
what Mrs. Gracie and her daughter were. Mrs. 
G. was born and married in England; but Mr. 
G. and her fortunes united, not being sufficient 
for them to live on in England as they desired, 
they repaired to America, and took up their re- 
sidence in New York, where Cecil was born.— 
After her birth they removed to a beautiful 
country seat, in Pennsylvania, on the banks of 
the Delaware. Their house was something of 
the cottage style, encompassed by trees and 
flowers, and surrounded by the most beautiful 
walks, it seemed as if it were nature’s baby 
house, where she had bestowed all her care and 
favour. To this enchanting scene did this happy 
pair retire, and here—brought up among flowers, 
did the playful and romantic fancy of Cecil have 
full scope. Here it was she skipped along the 
lawn with the fawns, bloomed with the flowers, 
and warbled with the birds. It appeared as 
though every bird knew her; for as she walked 
among her flowers, they hovered around her.— 
Not a gun was allowed to approach the place, 
and once, when a friend of Mr. Gracie came to 
spend a few days with him, and mentioned that 
he should like to go a hunting, Cecil screamed 
with horror at the idea of his frightening away 
her little feathered favorites, and gave him a 
long lecture on his cruelty, which he never for- 
gave. From achild of eight years she had had 
innumerable pets; lap dogs, kittens, doves, and 
parrots. At one time she had a lame kite, 
t from a cruel boy; at another, she had 
eight young partridges given her by a gentle- 
man, vhich were so attached to their young mis- 
tress, that when she opened the door to give 
them their liberty, after flying a few moments 
through the air, they returned to their aviary 
and young mistress. But the happiness of the 
Gracie’s was not to last forever. 

Mr. Gracie had long been thought labouring 
under a decline, and one day being out on some 
water excursion, he got his feet wet, which 
brought on a violent cold, andina few weeks 
terminated his short but happy life. He left 
his widow the house in which she resided, and 
sufficient income to live comfortably; but that 
was all. Cecil was at that time 14 years old, 
and for a time inconsolable at the loss of 
the best of fathers. However, time flew 
away with her grief, and, although when- 
ever her father was mentioned, a tear would 
glisten in her beautiful blue eye—once again her 
voice would swell with the heavenly sounds of 
music, her eyes again lit up with expression, 
and her light form bounded across the garden 
walks pursued by her numerous pets. Oh, why 
were not such beings made to live forever-—to 
gladden every heart with their gaiety? Why 
are they always the soonest blighted? It seems 
but too true, that ‘‘the fairest flower’s the soon- 
est nipt.’’ . It musf be that they are sent down 
to show us what we ought to be, and then—- 
judged too good for earth—recalled to heavenly 
realms, **#####* 


n , while Cecil was walking at a 
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distance from home, surrounded by her favorites, 
her pet lamb came‘ bleating and limping up to 
her. She took it in her arms and caressed it.— 
The poor animal was soothed fora few moments, 
but soon recommenced bleating in a most pite- 
ous manner. ‘*My dear Mina, what is the mat- 
ter with you?” said Cecil, kissing it. The lamb 
held up one of its feet from the ground, and 
seemed in acute pain. Cecil took hold of it and 
examined it, when, to her distress, she saw a 
needle sticking in it. She immediately attempt- 
ed to extract it, but could not. ‘Oh! what 
shall I do?”? said she, while the tears stood in 
her eyes; ‘‘poor, poor Mina; what shall I do for 
you?”’ 

**Can I assist you in any way?” said a voice 
behind her. She started up, and beheld a 
handsome young-man, standing close behind 
her, viewing with a smiling eye her tender soli- 
citude for her pet. She did not hesitate an in- 
stant in telling him her grievance; and the gallant 
gentleman immediately took the lamb from her, 
and extracted the needle with great dexterity and 
neatness. Cecil thanked him a thousand times, 
and taking the lamb in her arms proceeded home, 
attended by the handsome stranger, whom she 
thought the most agreeable gentleman she had 
ever seen. Mrs. Gracie was a hospitable wo- 
man, and was delighted to welcome a stranger; 
particulaly one so agreeable, and handsome as 
Colonel Strathford,—and he left the house late 
in the evening, with many invitations to renew 
his visit, which he did; and Mrs. Gracie, and her 
daughter were every time more delighted with 
him. 

Colonel Strathford was the youngest son of 
anearl. Lord Strathford was a proud man, and 
consequently lavished all his care on the inhe- 
ritor of his title and fortune. So his next son 
had little bestowed on him, but was left to his 
own resources. He was idle and inattentive to 
his studies, so that his masters despaired of ever 
making a good scholar of him, although he was 
a clever boy and quick of apprehension. His 
brother was completely his opposite. He pos- 
sessed none of the lively wit of Colonel Strath- 
ford, but had the greatest application possible, 
which enabled him soon to become like his fa- 
ther, (which was Lord Strathford’s earnest 
wish) a dull, stupid, insensible, ostentatious per- 
sonage ; while Colonel S. was like his mother, 
(who had eloped four years after her marriage 
with a young Captain of Dragoons,) gay, agree- 
able, witty, and volatile ; and consequently dis- 
liked by his father and despised by his brother. 
When he had arrived at the age of twenty, a 
friend of his father’s, who had great interest at 
Court, procured him a Colonel’s commission. 
He izamediately left his father’s castle in the 
country and repaired to London, where he 
mixed in every kind of gayety, accumulated 
debts to a very large amount, flirted with every 
pretty girl, fought a duel with a nobleman, 
whom he killed, was obliged to fly from Eng- 

land, and finally settled in the romantic village 
of B—— on the banks of the Delaware in Ame- 
a * 
d 





rica, (the refuge of all rogues,) where he be- 


held Cecil Gracie, and fell in love with her (as 
much as he could love.) ‘* And,’ you will ask, 
‘* did Cecil return his attachment ?’’? She did— 
she gave him all her heart—a woman’s heart— 
composed of confidence, love, and tenderness. 
She loved him dearly—he was her first and only 
love. The very tone of his voice was music to 
her ear—and his smile enchantment to her. 

When his fine manly voice would sing some gay, 

lively note, her blue eyes would light up with 
animation, and as she threw back the ringlets: 
that clustered round her brow, she would gaze 
at him with all the fond pride of affection. 

Then again, if his notes would soften into mea- 
sures of Jove, inconstancy, and sorrow, they 

would melt according to the music; and though 

a tear would dim herjeye at the unhappiness of 
others, yet she never dreamt of it for herself. 


About this time Mrs. Gracie accepted an in- 
vitation from a friend of her’s in Philadelphia, 
thinking it a pity that the exquisite accomplish- 
ments and beauty of her daughter should be 
** born to blush unseen,’ and thinking also that 
intercourse with other men as gifted as himself, 
would Jessen Cecil’s growing attachment for 
Colonel Strathford; for although she was amused 
by the Colonel’s conversation, and pleased with 
his good nature and gallantry, yet she saw that 
he was not at all calculated to make her daugh- 
ter happy in domestic life ; and knowing that he. 
was by no means rich, and that Cecil had very 
little property, she was determined if she were 
consulted to put her veto to their union. They 
went to Philadelphia, where the Colonel follow- 
ed them ; and although Cecil saw many men su- 
perior to him in every thing, who offered her: 
their hands, still none were equal, in her esti- 
mation, to Colonel Strathford ; she loved him 
with all the devotedness natural to her sex, and 
she could love no other. 

She returned to the country again with re- 
newed affection for it ; every flower she beheld 
was more béautiful than when she left it, and 
the songs of her birds sounded twenty times. 
more melodious to her ear. 

It was on a beautiful evening in May, when 
every thing was fresh and lovely, when Colonel 
Strathford and Cecil were walking in the flower 
garden, that he declared to her his love. She 
went hesitatingly and blushingly to her mother, 
and informed her of it ; upon which ensued the 
conversation, part of which we related in the 
first part of this tale. Their conference ended 
by Cecil’s going to her apartment, imagining: 
herself the most unhappy ef human beings be- 
cause her mother said that seventeen was too 


young to marry, she must wait two.years; and | 


if she did not alter her mind in that time, she- 
might do asshe pleased. 

The next morning Colonel Strathford called 
upon Mrs. Gracie. She told him she. consider- 
ed her daughter much too young to marry, but 
that in the course of two years, if they still re- 
tained the same opinion, she had no objection, 
to their union ;, and. as their fortunes were very: 
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small, she hoped that in that time the Colonel 
would amass property sufficient to enable her 
to consent more readily. She concluded. by 
stating that she did not consider the engage- 
ment as at all binding, as they were both young 
and volatile, and might change their minds. 
As this appeared very reasonable, the Colonel 
went away seemingly satisfied. * * * * * 

Three weeks passed rapidly and happily. 
Cecil received the attentions of the Colonel less 
hesitatingly, though as joyfully as before. But 
her’s was ‘* short timed felicity.”” One day as 
she and her mother were sitting working in 
their airy, beautiful parlour, Colonel Strathford 
entered the room, looking more gravely than 
usual. He went up to Cecil, and taking both 
her hands within his, said : 

*« Dear Cecil, we must part.’’ 

Cecil looked up in the greatest alarm. 

** Do not be frightened love, I hope but for a 
short time. I have heard from my father, who 
says my brother is ill, and requires my presence. 
In one year, my Cecil, I shall return to love and 
you. Do not droop your head ; wipe the tears 
trom youreyes. Do not let the few short hours 
I may yet pass with you be dimmed with 
weeping.’’ 

Cecil looked up; and attempting to smile 
through her tears, asked when he went. 

‘©The day after to-morrow, my dear Cecil. 
To-morrow I go to Philadelphia, and sail from 
thence the next day.’’ 

Cecil said nothing, but rose hastily and left 
the room. In a few moment’s she returned with 
a calm and melancholy countenance. The even- 
ing was spent in conversation. Their parting 
we shall not describe ; it was Cecil’s first sor- 
row. Her anguish it is impossible to relate. 
But hope, and the buoyancy natural to. youth, 
sustained her under her affliction, and in a short 
time she enjoyed at least content. 

* * * % % * * ¥ * 


A year after these occurrences Cecil Gracie 
was at the theatre with her mother, (who had 
taken her to Philadelphia for her amusement.) 
She looked more than usually lovely. Her light 
hair, which generally fell in uncontrolled ring- 
lets over her shoulders, was now gathered to- 
gether and confined in a Grecian knot, dressed 
with natural flowers. Her cheeks had a more 
than usually brilliant bloom, and her eyes look- 
ed ‘* brightly beautiful.”’ 

Mrs. Gracie, (who had been listening to the 
music,) suddenly turned round and saw Cecil 
gazing with intense anxiety on the opposite box. 
She followed the direction of ber eyes A party, 
was entering it, and she thought she could dis- 
cover Colonel Strathford among the gay group. 
Cecil too had seen him—seen him hand into the 
box a beautiful woman. Oh! how her heart 
palpitated. She. did not know he had arrived. 
To be sure Mrs. Gracie did not allow them to 
correspond—‘* yet he might have. sent word 10 
her mother, or informed her of. his arrival in 
some manner. He ought instantly to have come 
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the faithful heart of Cecil for a moment misgave 
her. But soon all her love came to her aid—he 
had but just arrived, she was sure, and was 
obliged to attend some gay party to the theatre. 
He would to-morrow—if he did not see them at 
the theatre—fly to the cottage. But why did 
he not see her? Why did he not come round and 
speak to her? He must be near sighted—she 
was sure she had heard him say so. Then a hor- 
rid doubt-took possession of her. Could he have 
forgotten her!—Oh, no! She dismissed the 
thought as though unworthy of herself. She 
turned her eyes from him, and tried to attend to 
the performance, but she could not. Colonel 
Strathford was uppermost in her heart. Of him 
only could she think. Again she turned her 
eyes towards him—He was paying the most as- 
siduous attention to the lady whom he had 
handed into the box. ‘It must be his sister,’’ 
thought Cecil, ‘* it could be nobody else.’’ Mrs. 
Gracie, perceiving her daughter looked pale and 
agitated, immediately requested her to leave the 
box and retire into a saloon until their coach 
could be called. Cecil gladly complied ; and 
leaning upon her mother’s arm left the box. 
They had not long been in the saloon when 
voices were heard without. The door opened, 
and Colonel Strathford and his party entered. 
As they came in, the lively, mirthful tones of 
Colonel Strathford’s voice met Cecil’s ear, and 
Mrs. Gracie, who held her daughter’s hand in 
her’s, felt the pressure so extreme that it pained 
her. But when Cecil saw the Colonel careless- 
ly advance towards her, with the lady hanging 
on his arm, she feared she could not subdue her 
agitation. However she succeeded in looking 
calm, after one or two violent efforts. Colone} 
Strathford walked up to her, speaking in a live- 
ly tone— 

** My dear Miss Gracie how are you? Laura,” 
(addressing the lady,) ‘‘this is an old friend of 
mine, of whom you must have heard me speak— 
Cecil Gracie, that pretty, lively Itttle girl, with 
whom I used to flirt so abominably. You must 
become acquainted. Miss Gracie allow me to 
introduce you to Lady Strathford—my wife.’’ 

Cecil had during Colonel (we should rather 
say Lord) Strathford’s speech, stood with her 
checks as though bursting with excessive colour: 
her eyes sparkling with ten thousand fires—her 
figure raised to its utmost height. But when the 
word ‘* wife’? came—when that word met her 
ear—the colour fled from her cheek—her eyes 
lost their lustre—a hollow, agonised, unearthly. 
scream, which seemed torn from the bottom of 
Cecil’s heart, rung through the theatre, and she 
sunk lifeless in her mother’s arms. 

* * % a * * a 


During three weeks Cecil Gracie was danger- 
ously ill with a delirious fever—for three weeks 
did-Mrs. Gracie hang over her daughter, expect- 
ing every moment to be her last. But no!— 
Cecil recovered from her illness. But oh, 
heavens! how much worse was her condition 





than if she had died! She was a maniac. Oh! 


to the cottage—what could he mean ?’’ And | who can describe the feelings of her mother—. 
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that mother who had nursed her in infancy— 
who had instilled into her young breast the 
seeds of religion and knowledge—had seen her 
grow up in all the beauty and virtue which the 
fondest parent could desire—what must be her 
feelings now to behold her, by the thoughtless 
act of a man, an outcast from society—a wretch- 
ed maniac on the face of the earth. No one 
can imagine her feelings who has not felt them, 
and they who have felt them, know them but 
too well. *. af * + * 

Mrs. Gracie had not yet removed from the 
city, yet thinking that her flowers and favourites 
might have a salutary efiect on her daughter, as 
soon as Cecil was well enough she determined 
to go. Cecil soon recovered from her fever, 
but instead of the country having a beneficia! 
effect upon her it only deepened her melancholy. 
Her pets, her birds, her flowers—all were for- 
gotten. But as she rambled along the paths 
where she used to walk with her lover, a heavy 
sigh would escape her; an unmeaning smile 
hover about her lips; and she would softly re- 
peat over and over again the word ‘ wife.” 
Then she would laugh childishly—and after that 
sit down upon a turf, and weep so bitterly, you 
would think her heart was breaking—and it was 
breaking. Poor Cecil was dying—every thing 
was neglected. It seemed as if the fawns knew 
their young mistress was not as she used to be, 
for although they would yet follow her wasted 
form, they would not skip. and play across the 
green as was their wont. Although her birds 
would yet hover round. her, still no longer were 
their gay notes heard eehoing through the val- 
Jey—and her flowers, as though participating in 
her grief and requiring her care, drooped and 
withered !—Pwoor Cecil, for one year she lived a 
maniac—but at the expiration of that time Mrs. 
Gracie was left, childless ! 

B.C. 


DUBLLING. 


I had been invited by young Lerd — : 
the nobleman mentioned in my former chapter, to 
spend the latter part of my,last college-vacation 
with his lordship at his shooting-box in shire. 
As his destined profession was the army, he had 
already a tolerably numerous. retinue. of mili- 
tary friends, several of whom were engaged to 
join us.on our arrival at » 80 that we antici- 
pated a very gay and jovialseason. Our expec- 
tations were not disappointed. What with shoot- 
ing, fishing, and riding abroad—billiards, songs, 
and high feeding, at home, our days and nights 
glided as merily away as fun and frolic. could 
make them. One of the many schemes of amuse- 
ment devised by our party, was giving a sort of 
military subscription-ball at the small town of 
, from which we were distant not more than 
four or five miles. All my Lord ’s party, 
of course, were. to be. there, as well as several 
others of his friends, scattered at a little distance 
from him. in the country. 

There was one girl there—the daughter of a 
reputable retired tradesman—of singular beauty, 




















and known in the neighborhood by the name of 
The Blue Bell of ? Of gourse, she was 
the object of universal admiration, and literally 
besieged the whole’ evening with applications for 
the ‘thonor of her hand.’”? I do not exaggerate 





when I say, that in my opinion, this young wo- - 


man was perfectly beautiful. Her complexion 
was of dazzling purity and transparence—her 
symmetrical features Of a placid bust-like char- 
acter, which, however, would perhaps have been 
considered insipid, had it not been for a brilliant 
pair of large, languishing, soft blue eyes, resem- 
bling 

—‘‘blue water lillies, when the breeze 

Maketh the crystal water round them tremble,” 


which it was almost madness to look upon. And 
then her light auburn hair, which hung in loose 
and easy curls, and settled on each cheek like a 
soft golden cloud flitting past the moon! 

I observed one of our party, a dashing yousg 
captain in the Guards, highly connected, and of 
handsome and prepossessing person and man- 
ners, and a gentlemen, of nearly equal personal 
pretensions, who had been invited from 
Hall, his father’s seat, to exceed every one pre- 
sent in their attentions to sweet Mary ——: and 
as she occasionally smiled on one or the oiher of 
the rivals, I saw the countenance of either alter- 
nately clouded with displeasure. Capt. ; was 
soliciting her hand for the last set-—a country 
dance—when his rival, (whom for distinction’s 
sake, I shall call Trevor, though that, of course, 
is very far from his real name,) stepping up to 
her, seized her hand, and said, in a rather sharp 
and quick tone, ‘*Captain she has promis- 
ed me the last set, | beg, therefore, you will re- 
sign her—I am right, Miss ??? he inquired of 
the girl, who blushingly replied, ‘*I think I did 
promise Mr. Trevor—but I would dance with 
both if [ could. Captain you are not angry with 
me, are you?’’ she smiled appealingly. 

‘*‘Certainly not, madam,”’ he replied, with a 
peculiar emphasis; and after directing an eye 
which kindled like a star to his more successfut 
rival, retired haughtily a few paces, and soon af- 
terwards left the room. A strong conviction 
seized me, that even this small and trifling inci- 
dent would be attended with mischief between 
those two haughty and undisciplined spirits; for 
I occasionally saw Mr. Trevor turn a moment 
from his beautiful partner, and cast a stern en- 
quiring glance round the room, as if in search of 
Captain I saw he had noticed the haugh- 
ty frown with which the Captain had retired. 

Most of the gentlemen who had accompanied 
Lord to this ball were engaged to dine with 
him the next Sunday evening. Mr. Trevor and 
the Captain (who, 1 think I mentioned was stay- 
ing a few days with his Lordship,) would meet 
at this party; and 1 determined to watch their 
demeanor. Captain was at the window, 
when Mr. Trevor, on horseback, attended by 
his groom, alighted at the door, and on seeing 
who it was, walked away to another part of the 
room, with an air of assumed indifference; but I 
caught his quick and restless glance invariably 
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directed at the door through which Mr. Trevor 
would enter. They saluted each other with ci- | 
vility—rather coldly, I thought—but there was { 
nothing particularly marked in the manner of 
either. About twenty sat down to dinner. All 
promised to go off well—for the cooking was ad- 
mirable—the wines first rate, and the conversa- 
tion brisk and various. Captain —— and Mr. 
Trevor were seated some distance from each 
other—the former was my next neighbour. The 
cloth was not removed till a few minutes after 
eight—when a dessert and a fresh and large 
supply of wine were introduced. 

The late ball, of course, was a prominent to- 
pic of conversation, and after a few of the usual 
bachelor toasts had been drunk with noisy en- 
thusiasm, and we all felt the elevating influence 
of the wine we had been drinking, Lord 
stood up, and said—‘*Now, my dear fellows—I 
have a toast in my eye that will delight you all: 
so bumpers, gentlemen—bumpers!—up to the 
very brim—so make sure your glasses are full— 
while I propose to you the health of a beautiful 
—nay, by ——!the most beautiful girl we have 
any of us seen for this year—Ha! I see all anti- 
cipate me; so, to be short, here is the health of 
Mary , the Blue Bell of ? It was drunk 
with acclamation. I thought I perceived Capt. 
*s hand, however, shake a little, as he lifted 
the glass to his mouth. 

**Who is to return thanks for her?’’—‘*Her fa- 
vorite beau, to be sure.’? ‘*Who is he?’’ ‘‘Legs 
—rise—legs—whoever he is!’’ was shouted, ask- 
ed, and answered ina breath. ‘*Oh—Trevor is 
the happy man, there’s no doubt of that; he mo- 
nopolized her all the evening—I could not get 
her hand once,” exclaimed one near Mr. Tre- 
vor. ‘*Nor I,’’ ‘*Norl’’—echoed several. Mr. 
Trevor looked with a delighted and triumphant 
air around the room, and seemed about to rise, 
but there was a cry—‘‘No, Trevor is not the 
man—I say Captain is the favorite!’?’— 
‘Aye, ten to one on the Captain!’’ roared a 
young hero of Ascot. “Stuff, stuff,’’ muttered 
the Captain, hurriedly cutting an apple to frit- 
ters, and now and then casting a fierce glance 
towards Mr. Trevor. There were many noisy 
maintainers of both Trevor and the Captain. 

“Come—come, gentlemen,’’ said a young 
Cornish baronet, good-humouredly, seeing the 
two young men appeared to view the affair very 
seriously—‘‘ The best way, since I dare be-sworn 
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part, to see them take up such an insignificant af- 
fair so seriously; but these things generally in- 
volveso much of the strong passions of our youth- 
ful nature—especially our vanity and jealousy, 
that, on second thoughts, my surprise abated. 

‘I certainly fancied you were the favourite, 
Captain; for { saw her blush with satisfaction 
when you squeezed her hand,” I whispered.— 
**You are right, ;° he answered, with a 
forced smile. “I don’t think Trevor can have 
any pretensions to her favor.”” The noisiness 
of the party was now subsiding—and nobody 
knew why an air of blank embarrassment seem- 
ed to pervade all present. 

‘Upon my honour, gentlemen, this is a vastly 
silly affair, altogether, and quite unworthy such 
a stir as it has excited,’’ said Mr. Trevor: ‘but 
as su much notice has been taken of it, I cannot 
help saying, though itis monstrously absurd, 
perhaps, that 1 think the beautiful Blue Bell of 
» is mine—mine alone! I believe I have 
good ground for saying I am the sole winner of 
the prize, and have distanced my military com- 
petitor,’’ continued Mr. Trevor, turning to Cap- 
tain , with a grim air, which was very fo- 
reign to his real feelings, though his bright eyes 
—his debonair demeanour—that fascinating je ne 
sais quoi of his. 

“Trevor! Don’t be insolent!’ exclaimed the 
Captain, sternly, reddening with passion. 

**Insolent! Captain? What the deuce do you 
mean? I’m sure you don’t want to quarrel with 
me—oh, it’s impossible! If I have said what 
was offensive, by , | did not mean it—and, 
as we said at Rugby, indicatum puta,—and 
there’s an end of it. But as for my smart little 
Blue Bell, I know—am perfectly certain—aye, 
spite of the Captain’s dark looks—that I am the 
happy man. So, gentlemen, de jure and de 
facto—for her, I return you thanks.’’ He sat 
down. There was so much kindness in his man- 
ner, and he had so handsomely disavowed any 
intentions of hurting Capt. ——’s feelings, that 
I hoped the young Hotspur beside me was quiet- 
ed. Not so, however. 


‘Trevor,’ said he, in a hurried tone, ‘you are 
mistaken, you are by ——. You don’t know 
what passed between Mary —— and myself that 
evening. On my word and honour, she told me 
she wished she could be off herengagement with 
you.”” 

‘*Nonsense! nonsense! She must have said it 

















the girl herself does not know which she likes | 
best, will be to toss up who shall be given the | 
credit of her beau!’’ A loud laugh: followed this 
dull proposal; in which all joined except Trevor 
and the Captain. The latter had poured: out 
some claret wine, while Sir was speak- 
ing, and sipped it with an air of assumed care- 
lessness. I observed, however, that he never 
removed his eye from his glass—and that his face 
was pale—as if from some strong internal emo- 
tion. Mr. Trevor’s \demeanour however, also 





indicated considerable embarrassment; but he 
was older than the Captain, and had much more 
command of manner. 


I was amazed, for my own 





to amuse you, Captain; she could have had no 
other intention. The next morning she told me—’ 

“The very next morning!’’ shouted Captain 
——, ‘‘why what the —— could you have want- 
ed with Mary —— the next morning?’’ 

‘*That is my affair, Captain, not yours. And 
since you will have it out, I tell you, for your- 
consolation, that Mary and I have met every day 
since!’’? said Mr. Trevor loudly, even vehement- 
ly. He was getting a little flustered, as the. 
phrase is, with wine, which he was pouring down 
glass after glass, or of course he could never. 
have made such an absurd—such an unusual dis-, 


closure. 
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‘Trevor, I must say you act very meanly in 
telling us, if it really is so,’? said the Captain, 
with an intensely chagrined and mortified air; 
‘‘and, if you intend™o ruin that sweet and inno- 
cent creature—I shall take leave to say, that 
you are a—a—a—curse on it, it will out—a vil- 
lain!’? continued the Captain, slowly and deli- 
berately. My heart flew up to my throat, where 
it fluttered as though it would have choked me. 
There was an instant and dead silence. 

**A villain! did you say, Captain? and accuse 
me of meanness?’’ enquired Mr. Trevor, coolly, 
while the colour suddenly faded from his dark- 
ening features; and, rising from his chair, he 
stepped forward, and stood nearly opposite to 
the Captain, with his half emptied glass in his 
hand, which, however, was not observed by him 
he addressed. ‘Yes, sir, I did say so,’’ replied 
the Captain firmly, “and what then?” 

‘Then, of course, you will see the necessity 
of apologizing for it instantly,’ rejoined Mr. 
Trevor. 

**As I am not in the habit, Mr. Trevor, of say- 
ing what requires an apology, I have none to 
offer,’’ said Captain , drawing himself up in 





' his chair, and eyeing Mr. Trevor with a steady 


look of composed intrepidity. 
‘‘Then, Captain, don’t expect me to apologize 


for this!’? thundered Mr. Trevor, and at the 


same time hurling his glass, wine and all, at the 
Captain’s head. Part of the wine fell on me, 
but the glass glanced at the ear of Captain 
and cut it slightly; for he had started aside on 
seeing Mr. Trevor’s intention. A mist seemed 
to cover my eyes, as I saw every one present 
rising from his chair. The room was, of course, 
in anuproar. The two who had quarrelled were 
the only calm persons present. Mr. Trevor re- 
mained standing on the same spot with his arms 
folded on his breast; while Captain calmly 
wiped off the stains of wine from his shirtruffles 
and white waistcoat, walked up to Lord 
who was but a yard or two’s distance, and en- 
quired, in a low tone of voice, **Your Lordship 
has pistols here, of course? We had better set - 
tle this little matter now, and here. Capt. V 
you will kindly do what is necessary for me?’’ 

**My dear fellow, be calm! This is really a 
very absurd quarrel, likely to be a dreadful busi- 
ness, though!” replied his Lordship, with great 
agitation. ‘*Come, shake hands, and be friends! 
Come, don’t let a trumpery dinner brawl lead to 
bloodshed—and in my house, too? Make it up 
like men of sense—”’ 

‘‘That your lordship of course knows as well 
as I do, is impossible. Will you, Captain V 
be good enough to bring the pistols? You will 
find them in his Lordship’s shooting gallery—we 
had better adjourn there, by the way, eh?’’ en- 
quired the Captain, coolly; he had seen many of 
these affairs! 

‘*Then bring them, bring them, by all means. 
In God’s name let this quarrel be settled on the 
spot!’ exclaimed » and » and . 

**We all know they must fight, that’s as clear 
as the sun, so the sooner the better!’’ exclaimed 


























the Hon. Mr. ——, a hot headed cousin of Lord 
nd : 

“Eternal eurses on the silly slut!’? groaned 
his Lordship; ‘‘here will be bloodshed for her. 
My dear Trevor!’’ said he, hurrying to that gen- 
tleman, who with seven or eight people around 
him, was conversing on.the affair, with perfect 
composure; ‘‘do, L implore, I beg, I supplicate, 
that you would leave my house. Oh, don’t let 
it be said I ask people here to kill one another! 
Why may not this wretched business be made 
up? By , it shall be,’’ said he, vehement- 
ly; and putting his arm into that of Mr. Trevor, 
he endeavoured to draw him towards the spot 
where Captain was standing. 

‘*Your Lordship is very good, but it’s useless,”” 
replied Mr. Trevor, struggling to disengage his 
arm from that of Lord ‘‘Your Lordship 
knows the business must be settled, and the 
sooner the better. My friend, Sir has un- 
dertaken to do what is correct on this occasion. 
Come,”’’ addressing the young baronet, ‘‘away, 
and join Capt. V——.’’ All this was uttered 
with real nonchalance. Somebody present told 
him that the Captain was one of the best shots 
in England, could hit a sixpence, at ten yards’ 
distance. ‘*Can he, by 2”? said he with a 
smile, without the slightest symptoms of trepi- 
dation. ‘‘Why, then I may as well make out 
my will, I’m as blind as a mole. Ha! I have 
it.”? He walked out from among those who 
were standing round him, and strode up to Cap- 
tain ——, who was conversing earnestly with 
one or two of his brother officers. 

“‘Captain ——,’’ said Mr. Trevor, firmly ex- 
tending his right hand, with his glove half drawn 
on. The Captain turned suddenly towards him 
with a furious scowl. ‘‘I am told you are a dead 
shot, eh?”’ 

‘Well, sir, and what of that?’’ enquired the 
Captain haughtily, and with some curiosity in 
his countenance. 

‘*You know I am short sighted, blind as a bee- 
tle, and not very well used in shooting matters.”’ 
Every one present started and looked with sur- 
prise and displeasure at the speaker; and one 
muttered in my ear—‘‘Eh, d ! Trevor show- 
ing the white feather? I am astonished.” 

‘‘Why, what do you mean by all this, sir?” 
enquired the Captain with a contemptuous sneer. 

“Oh, merely that we ought not to fight on un- 
equal terms. Do you thigk, my good sir, I stand 
to be shot at without having a chance of return- 
ing the favour’ I have to say, therefore, mere- 
ly, that since this quarrel is of your own seeking 
—and your own d n folly only has brought 
it about—I shall insist on our fighting breast to 
breast, muzzle to muzzle, and across a table.-— 
Yes,’’ he continued, elevating his voice to; near- 
ly a shout; **we will go down to hell together— 
if we go at all—that issome consolation.”’ 

‘‘Infamous!”’ ‘*Monstrous!’? was echoed from 
all present. They would not, they said, hear of 























such a thing, they would not stand to see such 
Eight or ten left the room abrubtly 
Captain —— made no re- 


butchery! 
and did not return. 
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ply to Trevor’s proposal, but was conversing 
anxiously with his friends. 

‘** Vow, sir, who is the coward?’’ enquired Mr. 
Trevor, sarcastically. 

‘*A few moments will show,” replied the Cap- 
tain, stepping forward with no sign of agitation, 
except a countenance of an ashy hue; ‘‘for I ac- 
cede to your terms—ruffianly--murderous as they 
are; and may the curse of a ruined house over- 
whelm you and your family forever!’’ faltered 
Captain ——-, who saw, of course, that certain 


death was before both.. ‘‘Are the pistols prepar- 


ing?’’ enquired Mr. Trevor, without regarding 
the exclamation of Captain He was an- 
swered in the affirmative, that Capt. V and 
Sir —— were both absent on that errand. It 
was agreéd that the distressing affair should take 
place in the shooting gallery, where their noise 
would be less likely to alarm the servants. It 
is hardly necessary to repeat the exclamations 
of ‘‘Murder—downright, savage, deliberate mur- 
der!’? which burst from all round. Two gentle- 
men left abruptly, and saddled their horses and 
galloped after peace officers; while Lord ——, 
who was almost distracted, hurried, accompa- 
nied by several gentlemen, and myself, to the 
shooting gallery, leaving the Captain and a friend 
in the dining-room, while Mr. Trevor, with an 
other, betook themselves to the shrubbery walk. 

His Lordship informed Captain V—— and the 
baronet of the dreadful nature of the combat 
that had been determined on since they had left 
the room, They both threw down the pistols 
they were in the act of loading, and horror-struck 
swore they would have no concern whatever in 
such a barbarous and bloody transaction. A 
sudden suggestion of Lord ——’s, however, was 
adopted. They agreed, after much hesitetion, 
and doubt, as to the success of the project, to 
charge the pistols with powder only, and put 
them into the hands of the Captain and Mr. Tre- 
vor, as though they were loaded with ball. Lord 
———— was sanguine enough to suppose that, when 
they had both stood fire, and indisputably prov- 
ed their courage, the affair might be settled ami- 
cably. As soon as the necessary preparations 
were completed, and two dreary lights were 
placed in the shooting gallery, both the hostile 
parties were summoned. As it was well known 
that I was preparing for the medical profession, 
my services were put into requisition for both. 

‘**But have you any instruments or bandages?” 
enquired some one. — 

**It is of little consequence ;—we are not like- 
ly to want them, I think, if our pistols do their 
duty,’ said Mr. Trevor. 


But a servant was mounted on the fleetest 
horse.in Lord ——’s stable, and dispatched for 
the surgeon, who resided at not more than half 
a mile’s distance, with a note requesting him to 
come furnished with the necessary instruments 
for a gunshot wound. As the principals were 
impatient, and the second, as well as the others 
present; were in the secret of the blank charge 
of the pistols, and anticipated nothing like 
bloodshed, the pistols were placed in the hands 
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of each, in dead silence and the two parties, 
with their respective friends, retired to a little 
distance from each other. 

‘‘Are you prepared, Mr. Trevor?’ enquired 
one of Captain ——’s party; and, being answer- 
ed in the affirmative, in a moment after the 
two principals, pistol in hand, approached one 
another. Though I was almost blind with agita- 
tion, and was, in common with those around, 
quaking for the success of our scheme, my eyes 
were riveted onjtheir every movement; there was 
something solemn and impressive in their de- 
meanor. Though stepping to certain death, as 
they supposed, there was not the slightest 
symptom of terror or agitation vissible—no 
swaggering—no affectation of a calmness they 
did not feel. The countenance of each was 
deadly pale and damp, but not a muscle trembled. 

‘*Who isto give usthe word?” asked the 
Captain, ina whisper, which though low was 
heard all over the room; ‘‘for, in this sort of af- 
fair, if one fires a second before the other, he is 
a murderer.” At that moment there was a noise 
heard ;—it was a surgeon who had arrived and 
now entered breathless. ‘‘Step out, and give 
the word at once,” said Mr. Trevor, impatiently. 
Both the Captain and Mr. Trevor returned and 
shook hands with a melancholy smile with their 
friends, and then re-took their places. The gen- 
tleman who was to give the signal then stepped 
towards them, and closing his eyes with his 
hands said, in a tremulous tone, ‘Raise your pis- 
tols!’’—the muzzles were instantly touching one 
another’s breasts—‘‘and, when I have counted 
three, fire. One—two—three!”—They fired— 
both recoiled with the shock several paces, and 
their friends rushed forward. 


‘Why what is the meaning of this!”’ exclaim- 
ed both in a breath. ‘Who has dared to mock 
us in this way? There was no balls in the pis- 
tols!’? exclaimed Trevor, fiercely. Lord —— and 
the seconds explained the well-meant artifice and 
received an indignant curse for their pains. It 
was in vain we all implored them to be recon- 
ciled, as each had done amply sufficient to vin- 
dicate their honour. Trevor almost gnashed his 
teeth with fury. There was something fiendish 
I thought, in the expression of his countenance. 
‘It is easily remedied,’’ said Captain ——,, as his 
eye caught several small swords hanging up.— 
He took down two, measured them, and proffer- 
ed one to his antagonist, who clutched it eagerly. 
‘‘There can he no deception here, however,” 
said he: ‘tand now’’—each put himself into pos- 
ture—‘‘stand off there!’’ 

We fell back, horror-struck at the relentless 
and revengeful spirit with which they seemed an- 
imated. I donot know which was the better 
swordsman; I recollect only seeing a rapid glanc- 
ing of their weapons, flashing about like sparks 
of fire, and a hurrying about in all directions, 
which lasted for several moments, when one of 
them fell. It was the Captain; for the stroag 
and skilful’arm of Mr. Trevor had thrust his 
sword nearly up to the hilt in the side of his an- 
tagonist. His very heart was cloven! The yn: 
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fortunate young man fell without uttering a 
groan; hissword dropped from his grasp, he press- 
ed his hand to his heart, and with a quivering 
motion of the lips, as though struggling to speak, 
expired! “Oh, my great God!’’ exclaimed Tre- 
vor, ina broken and hollow tone, with a face so 
blanched and horror-stricken, that it froze my 
very blood to look upon, ‘‘what have I done? 
Can all this be Reau!’ He continued on his 
knees by the side of his fallen antagonist, with 
his hand clasped convulsively, and his eyes glar- 
ing upwards for several moments. 
* * * * * = * 

_A haze of horror is spread over that black 
transaction; and if it is dissipated for an instant 
when my mind’s eye suddenly looks back 
through the vista of years, the scene seems rath- 
er the gloomy representation—or picture—of 
some occurrence, which I cannot persuade my- 
self that I actually witnessed. ‘To this hour, 
when I advert to it, I am not free from {its of in- 
credulousness. The affair created a great fer- 
ment atthe time. ‘The unhappy survivor (who 
in this narrative has passed under the name of 


- Trevor) instantly left England, and died in the 


south of France, about five years afterwards, in 
truth, broken-hearted. In a word since that day 
I have never seen men entering into discussion 
when warming with wine and approaching ever so 
slowly towards the confines of formality, without 
reverting, with a shudder, to the trifling, the ut- 
terly insignificant circumstances, which wine and 
the hot passions of youth kindled into the fatal 
brawl which cost poor Captain —— his life, and 
drove Mr. —— abroad, to die a broken hearted 
exile! 

THE CROSS OF THE SOUTH. 


BY MRS. HEMANS. 

In the silence and grandeur of midnight I tread, 
Where savannas in boundless magnificence spread; 
And bearing sublimely their snow-wreaths on high, 
The far Cordilleras unite with the sky. 

The fern-tree waves o’er me, the fire-fly’s red light 
With its quick-glancing splendor illumines the night; 
And I read in each tint of the skies and the earth, 
How distant my steps from the land of my birth 

But to thee, as thy lade-stars resplendently burn, 

In their clear depths of blue with devotion I turn, 
Bright Cross of the South! and beholding thee shine, 
Scarce regret the loved land of the dlive and vine. 
Thou recallest the ages when first o’er the main, 
My fathers unfolded the ensign of Spain, 

And planted their faith in the regions that see 

Its unperishing symbol emblazon'd in thee. 

How oft in their course o’er the oceans unknown, 
Where all was mysterious, and awful, and lone, 
Hath their spirit been cheer’d by thy light, when the deep 
Reflected its brilliance in tremulous sleep! 

As the vision that rose to the lord of the world 
When first his bright banner of faith was unfurl’d; 
Ev’n such to the heroes of Spain, when their prow 
Made the billows the path of their glory, wert thou! 
And to me asI traversed the world of the west, 
Thro’ deserts of beauty in stilness that rest; 

By forests and rivers untam’d in their pride, _ 
Thy beams have a language, thy course is a guide. 
Shine on!—my own land is a far distant spot, 

And the stars of thy sphere can enlighten it not; 
And the eyes that I love, tho’ e’en now they may be 
O’er the firmament wand’ring, can gaze not on thee! 
But thou to my thoughts art a pure-blazing shrine, 
A fount of bright hopes and of visions divine; 

And iy soul, as an eagle exulting and free, 

Soars high o'er the Andes to mingle with thee! 
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CONSUMPTION. 


Weextract the following interesting passa 
from @ critique in the August number of Black- 
wood’s Magazine, on a work entitled “ The in- 
opty of Climate,” &c.—By James Clark, 

Let us in the first place, endeavour to state the 


, sum and substance of Dr. Clark’s enquiries into 


the nature of consumption, and in the second, to 
abridge some of the information he has given us 
respecting the adaptation of certain climates to 
certain diseases. 

Itis now clearly ascertained by pathologists, 
that the immediate cause of pulmonary con- 
sumption, or that which constitutes its essential 
character, is the existence in the lungs of cer- 
tain substances called tubercles. Therefore, till 
we arrive at a knowledge of the state of the sys- 
tem which leads to the formation of these bodies, 
and of the circumstances which induce that 
state, we cannot hope to establish rules for the 
prevention of consumption, upon any sound 
principles. Now, tubercles, when not very nu- 
merous, may exist in the lungs, without produc- 
ing much inconvenience, for many years; and if 
the general heaith isimproved,and those causes 
which are known to excite irritation or inflam- 
mation in the respiratory organs, are avoided, 
they may not, for aught we know, shorten mate- 
rially the life of the individual. But this is the 
most favorable, and by much the rarer result of 
the case. Tubercles, in the vast majority of in- 
stances, advance rapidly, destroy that portion of 
the lungs in which they are embedded, and 
cause death. Expectoration sometimes leads to 
a cure of the disease, and, indeed, it is the opin- 
ion of some of the best pathologists of the day, 
that this is the only way in which a cure of tuber- 
culous consumption is effected. That tubercles 
are ever absorbed, we have no proof. The next 
step in the research, therefore, leads to enquire 
into the proximate cause of tubercles. Morbid 
anatomy has discovered that they may be formed 
without even the slightest symptoms of inflamma- 
tion; while, on the other hand, inflammation, in 
all its degrees, is of frequent occurrence, without 
giving rise to tubercles. Nothing is more com- 
mon than to find them in numerous organs of 
the body at the same time; and it is often in that 
organ only in which they had longest existed,com- 
monly the lungs, that traces of inflammation are 
to be found—the tubercles being frequently de- 
posited in the unchanged, healthy chambers of 
the parts. They are often most insidious in 
their formation and increase: and 1t 1s easuy to 
be conceived that they should render any, organ 
more prone to inflammation; and that inflamma- 
tion should accelerate the progress of the tuber- 
cles through their different stages.- But Dr. 
Clark cannot admit that simple inflammation 
should be capable of producing such extensive 
alterations, without its existence being discover- 
ed during life by any of the usual signs, or any 
traces of its being detected after death, as some 
pathologists believe. He is of opinion, then, 
that tubercles are not generally the result of in- 
flammation, mongh sometimes they are, and the 
question arises, Whence is it that the same mor- 
bid action gives origin to tubercles in one in- 
stance, and not in the other? In a healthy sub- 
ject, he believes they are never the result of in- 
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flammation and that when they appear to be so, it 
willbe found to be inflammation occurring in, 
and modified by, a disordered state of system, ofa 
peculiar kind. To that disordered state of the sys- 
tem, it behoves the physician to direct his chief 
attention.—for by correcting it, he may prevent 
the formation of tubercles, or, in other words, of 
consumption. 

The immediate process by which tubercles are 

roduced, is involved inmuchobscurity. Itmay 
the peculiar action of the extreme vessels to- 
tally unconnected with inflammation, or even 
with increased action; nay, it is just as likely 
that they may be the result of a morbid diminu- 
tion of action. In persons, however, strongly 
predisposed to tubercular disease, the frequent 
occurrence of catarrh, or pulmonary inflamma- 
tion, may, by keeping up a degree of congestion 
and irritation of the'lungs, give rise to the for- 
mation of tubercles at an earlier period than 
would otherwise have happened, or even, in nice- 
ly balanced cases, determine their occurrence. 
Dr. Clark thinks with Dr. Todd, and some other 
pathologists, that the real cause of tubercles is a 
morbid condition of the general systern, heredi- 
tary in some, and in others, induced by a series 
of functional derangements, ultimately affecting 
the whole animal economy. 

Having advanced thus far, Dr. Clark proceeds 
to point out some of the leading symptoms by 
which this state is characterized, premising that 
it is more easily recognized than described ; for 
the affection being a progressive one, its signs 
are more or less manifest, according to the de- 
gree in which it exists. 

First, the countenance is generally paler than 
natural; though at different times, and without 
any apparent reason, itis inthis respect, subject 
to eng changes. These are very remarka- 
ble where there is much color. Now, there is a 
general paleness, with a sunk, faded appearance 
of the countenance; now, an irregular mixture 
of white and red. In place of the natural grada- 
tions in which these colors pass into each other 
in health, they terminate by distinct and abrupt 
lines, giving the face a blotched and spotted ap- 
yearance. Sallow complexions assume a pecu- 
Farky unhealthy aspect, exhibiting a dull, leaden 
hue, diffused over a general pallid ground, and 
there is paleness on the lips. The eyes have ge- 
nerally a pearly, glassy appearance, and the 
whole countenance has commonly a sunk and 
languid aspect. At first they are transitory, but 
though, during the progress of the disease, and 
on to its close, variable, yet evident to the most 
cursory observer. The skin of the patient is 
either harsh and dry, @r that state will be found 
to alternate with a moist, clammy, and_ relaxed 
one. . The color, too, is often changed to a sal- 
low, and, in some cases, to a dirty, yellowish hue, 
and except on the cheeks, thereis alwaysa defi- 
ciency of red vessels. Insome hereditary Cases, 
particularly in females of a fair and delicate 
complexion, the skim assumes a semi-transpa- 
rent appearance, resembling wax-work, and the 
veins may be seen distinctly through it. Poets 
ought not to destribe the hands of their imagi- 
nary mistresses as transparent, except when 
they are conducting them, not to their bridal 
beds, but to their graves. "Tis a bad sign of a 





young lady’s health, when you can see through 
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her hands as easily as her heart, and, instead of 
a parson, you should call in a physician. 

Secondly, the digestive organs are very gene- 
rally more or less deranged. Look at the tongue 
and it is furred towards the base, the extremit 
and the edges being pale and flabby. Or, with 
the base furred, the point and margin are redder 
-than natural, and often studded with a paliliz of 
a still brighter hue. The former state of the 
tongue is amore frequent accompaniment of 
that form of disease which originates chiefly in 
hereditary predisposition; the latter, of that 
which is principally, or entirely acquired, and in 
which an irritated state of the stomach attends 
the disorder from. the beginning, and often pre- 
cedes it. Ina third class of cases, of much rarer 
occurrence, the tongue is clean and natural 
in its appearance; and the digestive organs pret- 
ty big perform their functions. ‘This hap- 
pens chiefly, Dr. Clark thinks, in females in 
whom the disease has been mainly owing to he- 
reditary predisposition. Such patients bear, 
and even require, a fuller and stronger diet; 
with the others it is the reverse. 


Thirdly, In consumptions the circulation is 
subject to great variety; in hereditary cases, the 
powers of the heart, Dr. Clark thinks, are com- 
monly under the ordinary standard, while the 
frequency of the pulse is generally above it, and 
palpitation is not an unfrequent symptom. In- 
deed, he thinks that a small feeble heart is a 
strong and predisposing cause of consumption. 

Fourthly, The nervous system partakes of the 
general derangement. Sleep is unsound, being 
either disturbed or sceaserelly heavy and unre- 
freshing. The mind, sympathizing with the 
body loses its energy; and the temper is often re- 
markably changed. In the purer and less com- 
plicated cases of hereditary consumption, there 
is generally great serenity of mind; the spirits are 
often of surprising buoyancy, and hope brings 
its cheering influence with the last sufferings of 
the patient. ‘That beauty is the worst of all to 
be borne by the loving spectator of the dying 
one. But such a state of mind is far seldomer 
an attendant on consumption than is generally 
believed, especially in those cases in which dis- 
order of the digestive organs leads to the mor- 
bid condition of the system. Then the poor 
patient is seen dying day by day, in despon- 
dency, and in despair; nor can there be a more 
trying death to the most religious of God’s crea- 
tures. 

Under the general term, consumption, then, 
are comprehended three different forms or stages 
of disease—First, General disorder of health— 
Second, Tubercular cachexy—Third, Consump- 
tion, properly socalled. These different stages 
may, in general, be distinctly recognized; but it 
is only in proportion to the physician’s powers 
and habits of minute and careful observation 
that the symptoms of the first stage will be re- 
marked, or in other words that he will be able to 
detect the approach of the first tubercular dis- 
ease. But this is the time, by proper applica- 
tion, to pevent consumption. If it be allowed 
to pass by, as itis in many million cases, then 


‘The trot becomes a gallop soon, 
In spite of curb or rein.’ 


Having thus spoken of the symptoms, let us 
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- Row speak of the causes, of consumption—and, 


first, let us attend, with Dr. Clarke, to the here- 
ditary nature of the disease. 

By heriditary ere a term in the ap- 
age of which there has been some confusion, 
Dr. Clark understands a peculiar condition of 
thé system depending upon its original conform- 
ation and organization, and derived from the pa- 
rents, which renders the individual more suscep- 
tible, or liable to lapse into certain diseases,than 
other persons endowed originally with a more 
healthy organization. Now, it does not follow, 
as a necessary consequence, that a child born 
redisposition to a disease, must be at- 
tacked by that disease; but it will be more easil 
induced, unless the condition of the system whic 
constitutes the hereditary predisposition be cor- 
rected by proper management in early life. In 
some families, the hereditary predisposition seems 
so strong, that, without any cognizable cause, the 
regular actions of the economy become deranged, 
and the system lapses, which terminates eventu- 
ally in consumption. Indeed, in some rare in- 
stances, the infant at birth has been found to be 
taboring under tubercular disease. On the other 
hand, so'weak is the hereditary predisposition in 
many individuals, that a complication of power- 
fal causes long applied is necessary to induce the 
disease. Between these two extremes there ex- 
ists every variety of shade in the disposition to 
consumption. A disposition to consumption and 
scrofula is sometimes often transmitted from pa- 
rents tochildren, by the deteriorating influence 
of other diseases in the parents on the physical 
condition of their offspring. Thus, the children 
of dyspeptic, of gouty, and of cachectic parents, 
are very liable to scrofala and consumption; and 
this, though a more remote, Dr. Clark thinks is 

robably the original source of scrofulous and tu- 
bereylous diseases. 

But the predisposition to consumption is very 
often acquired without any hereditary taint; no 
person, however healthful, may have been his 
original organization, can be considered totally 
exempt from the liability to consumption. It 1s 
met with in early infancy, and occasionally 
proves fatal to the octogenarian. All causes pre- 
dispose to it which lower the tone of the bodily 
hea!th—sedentary occupations—abuse of strong 
spirituous or fermented liquors; unwholesome 
‘diet. In humid and cold situations, all diseases 
which induce what is called “a bad habit of 

body.” Mental depression accelerates the evil, 
and in constitutions laboring under tubercular 
disease, its destructive imfluenoe is most conspi- 
cnous. 

But the origin of the constitutional disorder 
which Dr. Clark describes as tending ultimately 
to consumption, is very often to be traced, he 
says, to the mismanagement of children. The 
seeds of disease, which are to ripen at a later pe- 
riod of life, are frequently sown during infancy 
and childhood—in the first case by imperfect 
suckling, or the entire substitution of artificial 
food for the natural and only proper nourishment 
of infants; and in the second, by improper, and 


often over-stimulating food; and a hundred other 
causes, connected with early education. The 
education of girls is too often such—espeeially in 
boarding schools—it is neédless to describe it here 
-—as to comprehend all the causes of consump- 
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tion;or, if any be wanting, they are soon suppli- 
ed by a fashionable life. On this part of the sub- 
ect, Dr. Clark dwells with much feeling; but we 
ave not room to follow him, and must now go on 
to consider a change to a milder climate as a re- 
medy for that deranged state of the health from 
which consumption springs. 

Before such a change is resorted to, the dis- 
ordered functions of the body—particularly the 
digestive organs—must be corrected; and that 
raust be done not by any violent means, but by 
slow and gradual, and cautious treatment of lo- 
cal congestion and irritation, often combined 
with general debility, a pathological state which 
itrequires great judgment and sagacity to man- 
age. This being done, then the sooner the pa- 
tient removes to a milder climate the better; for 
the great utility of such a climate consists in no 
“hidden magic,” but in enabling the patient to 
pursue the restorative system through the whole 
year. 

_ The misfortune is, that the period of the func- 
tional disease is too often permitted to pass, be- 
fore any danger is feared; and that relations are 
not alarmed till symptoms of irritation, or imped- 
ed functions in lungs, appear, of tubercular dis- 
‘ease established there, and fast leading to the 
third and laststage of consumption. Even then. 
removal to a mild climate, especially if affected 
by means of a sea voyage, under very fayorable 
circumstances, may still be useful—but merely 
as a means of improving the general health, and 
of preventing inflammatory affections of the 
lungs and broachia. But when consumption 
is fully established-that is, when the character of 
the cough, and expectoration, the hectic fever 
and emaciation, give every reason to believe the 
existence of tuberculous cavities in the lungs, 
and still more, when the presence of these is as- 
certained by auscultation—he thinks that no be- 
nefit is to be expected from change of climate.— 
Under such circumstances, the patient should 
try the most favorable residences of his own 
country, or even wait the rssult—it is needless to 
say what it will be, amid the comforts of home 
and watchful care of friends. Itis indeed natu- 
ral for the relations of such a patient to cling to 
that which seems to afford even a ray of hope.— 
But did they but know, says Dr. Clark, the dis- 
comfort, the fatigue, the exposure, and the irri- 
tation, necessarily attendant on a long journey 
in the advanced period of consumption, they 
would shrink from such a measure. Nor will 
the experienced medical adviser, when he re- 
flects upon all the accidents to which the poor 

atient must be liable, condemn him to the ad- 

itional evil of expatriation: Alas! such wnfor- 
tunate patients often sink a prey to their disease 
long before they reach the place of destination. 
Almost all—nay, all the rest—through pain and 
suffering, find, m a distant country an untimely 
grave. 

But there are chronic cases of consumption, in 
which the disease of the lungs, even though ar- 
rived at its last stage, may derive benefit by a 
removal to a mild climate—those in which the 
disease has been induced in persons little dispos- 
ed to it constitutionally, and in whom it usually 
occurs later in life than when hereditary. The 
tuberculous affection in such persons is occa 





sionally confined to a small portion of the lungs, 
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_yere was the punishment, that, ere the forty 


and the system sympathises with the local disease. 
Residence in a mild climate, by strengthening 
the system, may save the patient. In those 
fortunate, but more rare cases, too, where the 
pres of disease in the lungs has been arrested 
nature, but in which a long period must 
apse before the work of reparation is com- 
pleted, a mild climate has often been of great 
avail. In nicely balanced cases, life may be 
preserved for many years by constant residence 
in a warm climate—nor would there probably be 
any consumption at all, if with the cuckoo, we 
could make 
“Our annual voyage round the globe, 
Companion of the Spring.” 
PUNISHMENT oF THE Knour.—On Thurs- 
day morning a crowd collected im the market- 
place [of Symferapol.] Observing a black flag, 


about to take place, we walked towards the as- 
sembi.d multitude, and found them witnessing 
the infliction of the punishment of the knout on 
ten or twelve prisoners, who, in endeavouring 
to escape from prison, had murdered the priest, 
and killed several of the guard who had oppos- 
ed them. Three of them had already suffered 
the punishment when we arrived, and the fourth 
was undergoing it. A large circle had been 
formed by the military, who, with bayonets 
fixed, and presented towards the centre, formed 
a guard upon the prisoners and kept the crowd 
at a distance. The criminal was fixed on a 
sloping plank, on one side of which were two 
large rings, to which his arms were fastened, 
the top having a large notch to admit of his 
neck, which was strapped down. His legs were 
also fastened at the ancles, and his shirt strip- 
ped off, leaving his back bared down to the 
waist. In this condition he received the inflic- 
tion of forty stripes by the knout, a sort of 
scourge, which is about two feet and a half long 


in the handle, and having a heavy lash about} 


the same length as the handle, at the end of 
which, again, is fixed a thong of white leather. 
The executioner, taking his whip in his hand, 
and measuring his distance, walked away about 
eight or ten paces, and returned and struck the 
blow. Thus a space of about twenty se- 
conds elapsed between each blow. So se- 


stripes had been inflicted, the head of the 
criminal fell on his shoulder, and he was re- 
moved from the post in a senseless state. 
During the infliction of his sentence, curiosity 
4nduced us to approach that part of the circle 
where those who still waited a similar infliction 
were standing. The horror depicted in their 
eountenances, by the anticipation of impending 
torture, was a manifest aggravation of their pun- 
ishment, if possible, even worse than the actual 
suffering. By the wild and despairing exclama- 
tions which, from time to time, escaped them we 
were fully able to judge ef the dreadful mental 
torture to which they were reduced. One of 
them wished for a knife that he might put a period 
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who had received the allotted number of stripes, 
another was brought forward, who very reluc- 
tantly prepared, in which he was assisted, with 
much more effect, by the executioner, who tore 
offhis shirt, forced him on the plank, thrust him 
down, and, having bound him, proceeded to axe- 
cute the sentence. Nothing can be conceived 
more barbarous and inhuman than the appear- 
ance of the executioner. His bald head, and 
long matted locks falling on his shoulders, his 
large black mustachios, his glaring eyes, and 
ghastly visage, added, if possible, to the horror 


j and disgust with which the scene inspired us. 


The screams of the sufferer, at the repetition of 
each blow, his agonized writhing, the sweat 
streaming down his forehead, and the bloed 
gushing from his back, rendered the scene too 
repulsive to be any longer witnessed, and we 
quitted the spot. Although this punishment may 
be deemed barbarous, yet, upon reflection, it may 
be thought more adapted than that of hanging 
to the accomplishment of the object proposed by 
both. As regards the suffering of the criminal, 
the former is certainly the severer punishment; 
and, on his recovery, which takes place in a 
few days, he has a chance of reforming his life, 
of which he is the more likely to take advan- 
tage, from the recollection of his past suffering. 
Its effect upon criminals befere they undergo it 
is, as we have stated, still greater, if possible, 
than the actual infliction; and the warning 
which it gives to the spectators seemed to make 
an impression which, as is well known, is rarely 
produced by an Old Bailey execution. We were 
told that, as soon as these criminals should re- 
cover from the effects of their punishment, they 
would be sent to work, for the remainder of 
their lives, in the mines of Siberia.— Webster’s 
Travels through the Crimea, &c. 


——e 


ROVAL COURTSHIP. 


Lord Bacon, in his History of Henry VII, 
says that *‘ that Monarch in the year 1505, had 
thoughts of marrying the young Queen of Na- 
ples, and sent the Ambassadors, with instruc- 
tions for taking a survey of her person.’? These 
instructions and the answers to them, ave still 
extant, among the Harleian Manuscripts in the 
— museum (No. 6220.) ‘They are as fol- 
ow:— 

Instructions given by the King’s Highness to 
his trusty and well-beloved servants, showing 
how they shall order themselves to the old 
Queen of Naples and the young Queen her 
daughter. 

1, After presentation, they shall well note 
and mark the estate that they keep, and how 
they be accompanied by Lords or Ladies. 

2. Item—Whether they keep their household 
apart or together. 

8. Item—To mark her (the young Queen’s) 
answer to the cemmunication, and to note her 
discretion, wisdom and gravity. 


4. Item—Thbey shall endeavour them likewise 





to his agony, Asscon ag the man was removed 


to understand whether the young Queen speak 
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any other language than Spanish and Italian, or | 


whether she can speak French or Latin. 

6. ltem—Especially to mark the favour of 
her visage, whether she be painted or no— 
whether she be- fat or lean—sharp or round; 
and whether her countenance cheerful and ami- 
able, frowning or melancholy. 

Answer—As far as we can perceive or know. 
she is not painted, and the favour of her visage 
is after her stature, of very good compass, and 
amiable, and somewhat round and fat, and the 
countenance cheerful and not frowning—itardy 
in speech, but with a demure, womanly, shame- 
faced countenance, and of few words, 

7. Item—To note the clearness of her skin. 

Answer—She is, for aught we could perceive, 
very fair and clear of skin, by her visage, neck, 
and hands. 

8. Item—To note the colour of her hair. 

[The questions from 9 to 14 respect the young 
Queen’s eye-brows, nose, lips, arms, hands, and 
fingers, which the Ambassadors state to be 
*‘right fair and comely.’’] 

15. Item—To mark whether her neck be long 
or short, 

Answer—Her neck is comely, not misshapen, 
nor very short nor very long; but her neck seem- 
eth to be shorter because her breasts be full and 
somewhat big. 

16.—To mark her breasts, whether they be 
big or small. 

i Answer—They be somewhat great and full, 
and insomuch as they were trussed somewhat 
high, after the manner of the country, it caused 
them to seem much fuller, and her neck shorter. 

17. Item—To mark whether any hair appear 
upon her lip. 

Answer—She hath none. 


18. Item—That they endeavour to speak 
with the young Queen, that she may tell unto 
them some matter of length, and approach as 
near to her as they honestly may, to the intent 
that they may find if she’ have spices, rose 
water, or musk. 

Answer—We have found no evil savour of 
spices or waters. 

19.—To note the height of her stature, and of 
what height her slippers be, to the intent that 
they may not be deceived in the very height and 
stature of her. 

Answer—Her slippers be of six fingers height 
—-she is of a convenient stature, somwhat round 
and well-liking, which causeth her Grace to 
seem less in height. 

20. Item—To inquire whether she hath any 
sickness of nativity, or deformity or blemish. 

Answer—We have inqured of her physicians 
and otherwise in talk, but find in her person no 
disconformity nor cause of sickness. 

21. Whether she be in any singular favour 
with the King of S. her uncle. 

Answer—He much esteemeth her. 

22. Item—To inquire of the manner of her 
diet, and whether she be a great feeder or drink- 
er, and whether she uses often to eat and drink, 
whether she drinketh wine 9x water, or both. 


Answer—She is a good feeder, and eats meat 
well twice a day, t that her Grace drinketh 
not often, and that she drinketh most commonly 
water and sometimes the water is boiled with 
cinnamon, and sometimes she drinketh ypocras, 
but not often. 

23.—This article directs the Ambassadors to 
procure a portrait of the young Queen, ‘*So that 
it agree in similitude and likeness as near as may 
be possible to the very visage, countenance and 
semblance, of the said Queen;” and if it be not 
so, the painter is to be ordered to reform it till 
it is. 

By article 24, the Ambassadors are required 
to ascertain the amount of the dowry, and the 
title and value thereof in every behalf. 

—_~ a> ——— 
THE FIRST AND LAST BORN. 
BY M. A. BROWNE. 
My first-born, my first-born! shall I e’er forget the charm 
That filled with happiness my heart, when on my clasping 
arm 
Thy little head was pillowed, when I laid thee on my breast, 
And wept for very joy as I watched thy tranquil rest? 
Shall Le’er forget thy father’s smile, and the beaming eye, 
that still 
A glittering tear of joy and pride as he looked on thee would 
fill ? 
The ecstacy of those dear hours can my spirit c’er forget ? 
O no! they haunt my mem’ry, like stars that cannot set! 


My gentle, helpless last-born! how differently I hailed 

Thy coming 'midst the clouds of care that my life’s full sum- 
mer veiled ! ; 

My stars of hope and love were gone—my mind was full of 
fears; 

And the tears I shed on thy quiet face, O they were bitter 
tears ! 

Hushed was his voice that blessed my first—his lip no longer 
smiled, 

There was no father’s eye to gaze with rapture on my child 

And O! how different from that first sweet sunny ecstacy, 

Was the serious, deep, and chastened bliss, my babe, had 
in thee! 


My first-born, my first-born ! how open was his brow ! 

How like his father’s was his eye, alas! ’tis like it now! 

How sweetly did the chestnut curls upon his forehead wave ! 

And now they lie, unstirred, within the dark and voiceless 
grave: 

Like some full-leaved yet fallen tree, with its young and ten- 
der shoot— 

The sire and son together rest, all motionless and mute : 


: ‘The first two treasures that I called mine own, of all earth’s 


store, 
Sleep with death’s curtains drawn around, to greet these 
eyes no more. 


My last-born, my sweetest babe ! it cheers me still to trace 

| Thy father’s lip, thy brother’s eye, upon thy lovely face; 

_ Even now thy dear, unconscious hand twines sportive in my 
hair— 

Thy lip hath just as bright a smile as my lost love used to 
wear: 

I clasp thee to my bosom, and { find a gentle bliss— 

A comfort to my wounded heart, that nought cam give but 
this: 

O my first babe! thou wast a flowef to Wiéath the brows o + 


love; 
But when love’s light failed, this last was sent a sweet stax 
from above. 














































































SCHOCL OF FLORA. 
From the Medical Flora of the United States 
BY C. 8S. RAFINESQUB. 
ARISTOLOCHIA SERPL.: rARIA. 
EnGuiisu Name—SNAKEROOT BIRTHWORY. 
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Genius Aristolochia—Peregrin: tubular colored, base 
Swelling, tube toruose, limb labiate, often ligular. No 
corolla. Germ inferior: stigma gessible lobed, surround- 
ed by six stamina epigynous sessile. Capsul six cell- 
ed, many seeded. ae 

Species A. Serpentaria—Stem simple flexuose, leaves 
Janceolate, cordate, entire, and acuminate: flowers 
bilahiate subradical, peduncles curved, uniflore, scaly 
and jointed. ; 
a DESCRIPTION—Root perennial, knotty and gib- 
hose, brown and very fibrous, vbres long, small, ye'low 
when fresh—Stems round, slender, weak, fluxuose, Joint- 
ed, less than a foot high, bearing from three to seven 
Jeaves, and from one to three flowers— Leaves alternate 
and petiolate, oblong or lanceolate, base cordolate, end 
acuminate, margin entire, sometimes undulate, surface 
smooth or pubescent, of a pale green. 

Flowers nearly radical and solitary, on peduncles cur- 
ved, jointed, coloured, with some small scales. Germ 
inferior, perigone redish or purplish, tube crooked, limb 
bilabiate, upper Jip notched, lower entire, both short 
and lobular. Six sessile anthers oblong, obtuse, attach- 
ed to the sides ofa large round sessile stigma. Capsul 
oboval, with six angles, six cells, and many minute 
' seeds. J 1 eteaid 
4 The Virginia Snakeroot of Commerce is collecte 
‘ from half a dozen species or varieties, A. hastata, A 
tomentosa, and many called A. serpentaria, because they 
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have consimilar leaves and roots, while the flowers are 
different. The A. serpentaria of W. Barton appears to 
be a peculiar variety, with long slender peduncles, having 
few scales and not colored, while the flowers are small, 
purple, and hardly bilabiate. 

Bigelow’s plant, which is from the Southern States, 
has the leaves trinervate, Jesg acuminate, and more uh- 
dulate; while the flowers are large, bilabiate and red, 
scales many and broad, stamina twelve! and stigma lo- 
bed convolute. This may be a distinct species belong- 
ing perhaps to Endodeca. 

Our figure is from a large flowered variety of the west- 
ern glades; but many other varieties exist there, one has 
broad leaves. 

All these plants blossom but seldom or once in their 
lives, in May or June; being very similar to each other, 
(except A. tomentosa, ) they are collected indiscriminate- 
ly. The roots alone enter into Commerce, and sell for 
more than the Seneca Snakeroot. They are an article of 
exportation to Europe. 

»cCALITY—In shady woods from New England to 
Florida and Missouri, mest abundant in the Alleghany 
and Cumberland mountains, scarce in the alluyial and 
limestone regions, 

QuaLities—The root has an agreeable, penetrating, 
aromatic smell, somewhat similar to Valerian and 
Spruce: a warm bitterish pungent taste. It contains 
pure camphor, a resin, a bitterish extractive, and a 
strong essential oi!. By distillation a pearly fluid is 
produced, By infusion in alcohol, it gives a yellow or 
green tincture; and in water a brown liquor: the tincture 
is most powerful By decoction or distillation muck 
of its active principles evaporate. 

ProrertTies—Diaphoretic, tonic, anodyne, antispas- 
modic, cordial, antiseptic, vermifuge, exanthematic, al- 
exilere, and a powerful stimulant of the whole system. 
It was first introduced into Materia Medica as a remedy 
against snake bites, whence its name, and was used as 
such by the Indians, with many other plants: it acts 
then as a sndorific and antiseptic. It is useful in the 
low stage of fevers to support strength and allay irregu- 
jar actions; too stimulant in inflammatory fevers and dis- 
orders; but an excellent auxiliary to Peruvian bark and 
other tonics in intermittents, enabling the stomach to 
bear them, and increasing their effects, In remittent 
fevers it is preferable to bark. It is deservedly «a popu- 
lar country remedy in infusion, for pleurisy, exanthems, 
cachexia; catarrah, rheumatism, &c. acting as a sudori- 
fice. In billious pleurisy it has been found highly ser- 
viceable: in bilious complaints it checks vomiting and 
rtanquillizes the stomach. In typhus and typhoid 
pneumonia it has beneficial effects, promoting perspira- 
tion, checking mortification, and abating the symptoms. 

Thus the Snakeroot may be deemed an active and 
valuable medicine, it is often associated with other to- 
nics, and camphor, opium, valerain, &c. to increase 
their action. It is probably a good substitute for cam- 
phor and valerian in many cases. ‘Ihe doses of the 
powder are from ten to thirty grains, often repeated, or 
an ounce of the warm infusion every three hours,— 
Wine is an excellent vehicle for it in fevers. Many 
compound tinctures contain it. When too stimulant 
Spikenard (Araliaz) and Elder (Sambucus) may be sub- 
stituted to advantage. 

—————- 


The creditor whose appearance gladdens the 
heart of a debtor, may hold his head in sua 
beams and his foot on storms.—[ Lavater. 

As thrashing separates the corn from the 
chaff, so does affliction purify virtue.-—[ Burton- 

Liberty, like Love, is as hard to keep as to 
win, and the exertions by which it was original- 
ly gained will be worse than fruitiess, if they 
be not followed up by the assiduities by which 
alone it can be preserved. 
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WIT AND SENTIMENT. 








Trea Party.-—-At.a tea party, where some 
Cantabs happened to be present, after the dish 
had been handed round, the lady who presided 
over the tea equipage, ‘hoped the tea was good.’ 
‘Very good, indeed, madam,’ was the general 
reply, till it came to the turn of one of the Can- 
tabs to speak, who, between truth and politeness, 
shrewdly observed—‘That the tea was excellent, 
but the water was smokey.’ 





MisTAKES OF THE PReEss.—It sometimes 
happens that an error marked in a proof sheet 
is made a worse error by the corrector; of this 
we have recently had an example which is worth 
noticing: Reading the proof of the interesting 
anecdotes of the late occurences in Paris, by a 
correspondent of the London Herald, we came 
to this passage (in the humorous account of the 
cabriolet driver)—‘*He lost his head and charg- 
ed the gend’armes en barriere with his miserable 
old horse.’’ ‘‘Lost his head!’’ we exclaimed, 
‘*how could he charge the gen d’arms then?’’ 
Boy.—‘‘It’s so in the copy, sir.”” ‘*No matter, 
it is certainly wrong.”? And we dashed out the 
word head and wrote mind, very legibly in the 
margin, thinking it rather more reasonable at 
least; but we were not a little vexed next day 
to find, instead of-our correction, that the old 
soldier had lost neither his head nor his mind, 
but only his wind—-the blundering devil having 
mistaken an m for a w. 


PROPHECY OF NAPOLEON. 

Dr. O’Meara, in his ‘‘ Voice from St. Hele- 
na,’’ page 160, says:— 

**He (Napoleon) conversed upon the probabili- 
ty ofarevolution inFrance. ‘ Ere twenty years 
have elapsed, when | am dead and buried,’ said 
he, ‘ you will witness another Revolution in 
France. It is impossible that twenty-nine mil- 
lions. of Frenchmen can live contented under 
the yoke of sovereigns imposed upon them by 
foreigners, and against whom they have fought 
and bicd for nearly thirty years. Can you blame 
the French for not being willing to submit to the 
yoke of such animals as Monchenuw?’ ”’ 

Monchenu was the Bourbon Commissioner at 
St. Helena, for the safe custody of Napoleon. 
What has become of Sir Hudson Lowe, the 
cold-blooded oppressor of the great Napoleon? — 
Balt. Patriot. 

QUICK REPLIES. 

Napoleon was fond of quick replies: he could 
bear contradiction, but invariably turned away 
from those who addressed him with hesitation 
orembarrassment. The following anecdote will 


sufficiently prove that a ready and well-timed 
answer was an infallible passport to his favor: 
—‘* At a grand review which, on a particular 
occasion, took place on the square of the Ca- 
rousal, the Emperor’s horse suddenly reared, 
and during his exertions to keep the animal stea- 








dy, the rider parted company with his hat. A 
lieutenant having picked it up, advanced in 
front of the line, and presented it to Napoleonl 
‘ Thank you, captain,’-said the Emperor, stil. 
occupied in patting the neck of his steed. ‘In 
what regiment, Sire?’ immediately demanded the 
officer. The Emperor, considering his features 
attentively, and perceiving his own mistake, re- 
plied with a smile, ‘ The question is apropos:— 
in the guards.’ In a few days the newly ap- 
pointed captain received an official notification 
of the promotion, for which he was indebted 
solely to his presence of mind, but which his 
bravery and long services had merited.’’—Con- 
stant’s Memoirs of Buonaparte. 





A schoolmaster said of himself, ‘I am like a 
hone, I sharpen a number of blades, but I wear 
myself out in doing it.’ 





Dr. Madden, in his travels in Egypt says:— 
‘‘The Bedouin Arabs gave me a counsel, which 
I found a wise one; the more a traveller drinks 
during the day, when exposed to the scorching 
rays of the sun, the more thirsty he gets; and, 
finally, these copious draughts have a prejudi- 
cial effect on health; at night, it is no matter 
how much one drinks—indeed, the more he 
takes, the less thirsty he is likely to be the next 
day; for this reason, the Bedouins, following the 
example of their camels, lay in a stock of water 
for the next day.”’ 





Weevits.—Soak cloths, made of flax, in 
water, wring them, and cover your heaps of 
grain with them; in two hours time you will find 
all the weevils upon the cloth, which mast be 
carefully gathered up, that none of the insects 
may escape, and then immersed in water to de- 
stroy them. 

CuRE FOR THE TootH ACHE.—At a recent 
meeting of the London Medical Society, Dr. 
Blake stated that the extraction or excision of 
teeth was unncessary. He was enabled, he 
said, to cure the most desperate cases of tooth- 
ache, unless the disease was connected with 
rheumatism, by the application of the following 
remedy to the diseased tooth: “Alum, reddced 
to an impalpable powder, two drachms; nitrous 
spirit of ether, seven drachms; mix, and apply 
them tothe tooth.” 

ResicnaTion.—‘Ned has run away with 
your wife,’ said one friend to another. ‘Poor 
fellow!’ replied the forlorn husband. 








PRONUNCIATION. 


The difficulty of applying rules to the pronun- 
ciation of our language may be illustrated in 
two lines, where the combination of the letters 
ough, is pronounced in no less than seven 
different ways, viz: as o, uf, of, up, ow, oo, and 
ock— 

Though the tough cough and hiccough plough me 
through, : 
O’er life’s dark lough my course I still pursue. 
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Allegro. 


there ; 


And 


A -- way! 


see 


heroes 


bear. 


welcome call 


My 


gallant 


AT ALL THE PRINCIPAL THEATRES. 


my ' gal - lant 


the victor’s 


thou shall 


Then 


o - bey, 


boy, 


Away! and meet thy warrior love! 
The joyous shout is high; 


throng the 








shining 


from his 


3 


gal - lop 


And 


a- way! 
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‘ ! 
Page, a- way! 


proud ar - ray, 





he 


Re - turn - ing from the 


strand, Thy 





cla - rion sounds a - far; 


la-dy’s hand, 


a- way, 
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my 


me - ri - ly 


valiant 





war! 





lord 1s 





promis’d greet - 





young and brave! The 


speed 


O’er vale and mountain, dale and grove, 
And echo joins the cry: 


Oh! say that from his native tow’r 
I watch, o’er hill and plain, 


The.triumphs of the happy hour 
That brings him home again. 


Then gallop away, &c. &c, 


thy 





eager steed, 
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‘* A poem’s life or death dependeth still, 
Not on the poet’s wit, but reader’s will.’’ 


THE PLEDGE. 
ADPRESSED To M. R. 


0 me ~ angel of my heart, on whom my soul hath 
we 
And at whose feet with fervor’d i 
bedi work zeal my faithful knee 
And nda thou beauteous one, the charm of my existence 
. 0 ,, . 
Deign,deign to list a poet’s praise in soft, tho’ saddest 
g: 





1] 





Could I but gaze but once egain, upon thy lovely face 
And every lineament of love upon ie ne lip iese; : 
Could I but once again upon hg Heavenly form, 

0 


On thy fair cheek and lip of love and gentle bosom 
warm— 


O could I madly gaze again, upon thy melting eye 

And heur again those silver tones of softest anicey, 

{ should not be what I have been, a wretched wreck of 
sin, ’ 

For thou could’st make me what th 
seat oy ou art, all pure and 


0 yes! thou hast the magic charm to succour and to 
save; 

Thy silken chain is round my heart, and I, O yes, thy 
slave; 

And be it so—I’d rather be a slave at beauty’s feet, 

(han be array’d in royal robes upon a Sultan’s seat. 


fach fault, each error Heav’n hath mark’d upon the 
eternal scroll, 

Hath sprung from love, which is in me the master of the 
soul; 

Few sins have fallen to my lot, that did not spring from 
ove; 

And O, will not some angel’s hand blot out those sins 
above? ; 


f thou wert up in Heaven I know they would not long 
remain, 

or thou can’st keep me here from sin with thy myste- 
rious chain; 

Yes! thou can’st make me what thou wilt—for thee I 
would be all 

That man may be, that man hath been, or was before 
his fall. 


But thou art gone to other lands, and gone alas to be 

Heloved by others, and I fear, some better lov’d to see; 

But sti can’st thou meet with one who will so madly 
ove, 

Dr one whose sonl like mine thro’ time its constancy will 
prove. 


The tear that glittered in thine eye, when we were 
doom’d to part, 

ser _ my own hath been embalm’d within my 

ea 9 

And on the page of memory thy name leve shall en- 
grave, 

Fo last till o’er my breast shall pass time’s last retarn- 
ing wave. 


Fond aoe oft with sad delight her anxious eye shall 
cas 

Upon the pleasures we have known, now numbered with 
the past; 

And retrespection oft shall turn with tearfal eye to thee, 

Thou loveliest of womankind—thou angel in degree. 


Years may roll‘on—the snows of age may whiten o’er 
my head, 
But mot till I shall rest within the city of the dead, 
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Shall I forget the lovely one I saw in passing by, 
And loved at one delicious glance of her delightful eye. 


Adieu! thou charming, changeless one, the memory of 
that hour 
We parted! and the tears we shed beneath its magie 
ower, 
If to ert other on this earth our weary wandering feet, 
Should bear us once again, ‘t will make our meeting far 
more sweet. MILFORD BARD. 


THE STORM. » 


Tremendous was the thunder’s crash, 
And awful darkness fill’d the sky, 
Save when the vivid lightning’s flash 
Would fight the waves and realms on high. 


*T was then there did appear a speck 
Upon the ocean’s foamy wave; 

At length, behold an awful wreck, 
On which the mighty whirlwinds rave. 


The mother on her children calls, 

And all appears like madness there; 
The wife upon her busband falls, 

And seems her threat’ning death to dare. 


There’s nought but a tumultucs roar, 

While round each other now they cling, 
A friend is now a friend no more, 

‘There’s none, there’s none relief ean bring. 


Behold an aged father there, 
In supplicating grief he cries; 
And on his knees in humble prayer— 
That prayer, perhaps, has reach’d the skies. 


A light now in the east appears, 
And once again each port is filled, 
And every breast divest of fear, 
And every heart wita joy is thrill’d. 
' SIGMA. 





TO ELLEN, 


Ellen, on thy red lip lingers 
Silver tones that touch’d my heart, 
When thy soft and snowy fingers 
Woke the harp with angel art; 
Still | hear that Heavenly lay, 
As it softly floats away. 


O, there is no music stealing 
On the soul by sorrow wrung, 
Like those lays of love and feeling, 
Woman’s music-melting tongue, 
Warbles when her heart in glee, 
Tastes of love, the luxury. 


Ellen, in thy bright eye’s beaming 
Light that shone upon my heart, 

W hen of love my soul was dreaming, 
And the joys it did impart; 

Still I see that glance of gladness, 

Still it drives me on to madness. 


O, there is no light that streameth 
From yon glorious globes on high, 

Like the blessed ray that beameth 
In the angel azure eye, 

Of fond woman when she’s feeling, 

Love within her bosom stealing. 


Ellen, on thy cheek so charming, 
Dwells a blush that won my soul, 
When love all my bosom warming, 
Bow’d me to thy blest control; 
Still I see that blush of beauty, 
Tell-tale both of love and duty. 


ie 
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Love’s delicious luxury, 





THE CASKET. 


O, there is no hue that gushes, 


Or from Nature or from art, 


= the rich ~_ rosy blushes, 
. Springing up from woman’s heart 
When she 


feels with ecstasy, 
MILFORD BARD. 





STANZAS. 
You do not loveme, yes, ’tis true, 
Yet*never will my heart forget 
"Phe passion it has felt for you, 
The love it ever must regret. 


I’ve lov’d thee and in seeret sigh’d 
That I did love thee; fox I felt 
My hopes of thee would be denied, 
hy icy mould would never melt. 


Yet little needs it now to say 
What I have felt, what I have known; 
It will not chase one grief away, 
_Or call back joys forever flewn. 


Oh! fare thee-well, but let no tear 
Bedew mine eye while now I speak— 
Let no unbidden pang be near, 
No flush of anger stain my cheek. 


Oh! fare-thee-well—it is the last, 
Fond, broken hearted, sad adieu, 
From her from whom all joy is past, 
Whose hopes are centred ail in you. 
FLORABELLA. 


THE PARTING INTERVIEW. 


ADDRESSED TO M. R. 

*T was at the hour of love we met, 
The golden sun in glory set, 

Had usher’d in the even; 
The conscious stars, to watch our love, 
Look’d down from their abodes above, 

Like angel eyes in heaven; 
And as if she were cohscious of the morrow, 


The moon seem’d shedding silver tears of sorrow. 


O, that eternal hour to me 
Brought more of soul-felt misery 
Than ever to me fell, 
It brought a daggerto my soul, | 
And bade the tear of anguish roll; 
It was the silent knell 
Of hours gone by—of hope and heaven, 
And O of fature raptures riven. 


Who hath not felt love’s luxuries sweet, 

Who bath not bow’d at beanty’s feet, 
And own’d her blest controul; 

Lives there a wretch who scorns to sigh 

For beauty’s charins? Go bid him die, 
He hatb no poet’s soul, 

Or, in some solitary cell, 

Bid him despised with demons dwell. 


O that sad silent hour we met, 
That hour I never can forget, 
Had its full cup for me; 
I know not why there was a smile 
That play’d upon my cheek the while; 
Yet keenest agony 
Did my whole soui in gloom enshroud, 
”T was like the sunlight o’er the cloud. 


We satin silence sad. That one 

I gazed with such delight upon, 
So powerful was the spel 

That I forgot that we must part, 

Forgot the dagger in my heart, 
Forgot the word Farewell! 

O that keen word that’s rent in twain 

Hearts that have never met again. 





And there she sat in beauty dress’d, 

So plain, so neat, like beings bless’d 
In heaven’s high hall above; 

A simple kerchief hid from view 

Her gentle bosom, warm and true, 
To see her was to love; 

Ev’n now that graceful form I see 

In all its sweet simplicity. 


Few words the beauteous girl could ask, 

Her trembling tongue refused the task; 
I watch’d the glittering tear, 

As down her rosy cheek it roll’d, 

And of the heart’s deep.anguish told 
Of agony sincere; 

That bright tear on her eyelids hung 

Like dew drop on the rose leaf young. 


O that one tear could more reveal 

Of what her gentle soul might feel 
Than language ean impart; 

It was the messenger the soul 

Had sent to tell of love’s controul 
Within the generous heart; 

It was the talisman of feeling, 

Its might and majesty revealing. 


One sigh broke from my bursting breast 
That all revealed a heart unbless’d, 
A soul with sorrow cloy’d, 
That told of pleasures gone forever, 
Of many more that never, never, 
Perhaps, can be enjoyed: 
It told that we might meet no more, 
Alas, on life’s uncertain shore. 


Perhaps my feet afar may roam, 

From country, kindred, and from home; 
Perhaps the hungry grave 

May close upon her heavenly form; 

Or I, amid the sterner storm, 
Sink lifeless in the wave, 

And I, in this world see her never, 

Parted, and Ob! to last forever. 


I am the child of wayward fate, 
I never lov’d a thing of late 
But disappointment brought 
A cruel blizht—my bosom wrang 
With loss of that same thing I hung 
Upon with pleasing thought; 
] never knelt to beauty bless’d 
But it left anguish in my breast, 


I grasped her timid hand, and o’er 
My soul a sickness came, before 
never, never felt; 

Though oft at beauty’s blessed shrine, 
To worship woman’s charms divine, 

My stubborn knee hath knelt; 
One lingering grasp I gave in dread, 
Breath’d the sad word farewell—and fled. 


We parted, and I know not when 

Mine eyes may meet that one again 
Whom my whole soul hath loved: * 

She hath departed—I am left, 

Of all that made life sweet bereft, 
To muse on what hath proved 

That I am stillin grief or glee, 

The constant mark of misery. 


Years may roll on, but never, never 
Can I forget that one—-forever 

On memory’s page her name shall be 
Graved with love’s own eternity; 
Each thought of her shall ever meet 

The welcome of a transportsweet! 
Farewell, blest one—enough—we parted, 
And I am feft the broken hearted. 
MILFORD BARD. 
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